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Tey had all three proposed to her that afternoon. As it was 
not a hunting day, they had nothing else to do; for Farndon 
Manor was one of those houses where, if you do not hunt, there 
is no provision made for your entertainment. 

‘I will give you your answer at nine o'clock in the conserva- 
tory,’ had been Miss Foley’s answer to each of the men. 

The reply caused Lord Mountharris to reflect that he would 
have to content himself with a shorter cigar than usual if he was 
to be in time; while Mr. Earnescliffe decided that he would only 
take three glasses of champagne, and perhaps one of port, as he 
was apt to get rather flushed after what he called his usual 
allowance; and Captain Rose realised with dismay that he had 
some five hours to get through somehow before he could know 
his fate. 

At ten minutes to nine Mr. Earnescliffe, who was feeling 
slightly bored by the sensation of not having dined that day, met 
Captain Rose under the big magnolia in the further conservatory. 

‘What the deuce is he doing here?’ was the mental reflection 
of each as he stole a glance at the clock to see how long a time 
there was in which to get rid of the undesired company. Neither, 
however, had moved when Miss Foley, looking very handsome in 
a white gown, which set off her tall, graceful figure and fine dark 
eyes to advantage, came along easily and joined them. 
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‘Where is Lord Mountharris?’ she said as she glanced at the 
two men who were awaiting her. 

At that moment his lordship strolled up, congratulating him- 
self that he had had a long cigar after all. 

A feeling of embarrassment was discernible on the faces of the 
men, but Miss Foley was apparently quite unmoved. 

‘That’s right,’ she said calmly, as Lord Mountharris took up 
a position somewhat in front of the other men, ‘I believe’— 
turning her eyes slowly from one face to the other—‘ you each 
wish to marry me.’ 

Now to be addressed collectively on such a subject adds to the 
difficulties of the moment, and as Miss Foley spoke in the manner 
of bold shyness which, in addition to a large income, was said to 
be one of her greatest charms, she certainly had the best of the 
situation. 

The men glanced at one another rather foolishly, and Lord 
Mountharris, who prided himself on always being ready in an 
emergency, was the first to speak. 

‘The point is, do you wish to marry us?’ 

‘Not all of you, certainly,’ with the suspicion of a smile. 

‘No; but which of us, if any?’ he replied, feeling suddenly as 
if he had embarked on a commercial speculation. 

Captain Rose turned angrily on his heel and muttered, ‘I 
don’t understand this sort of pitch and toss. It’s real earnest 
with me.’ 

Miss Foley caught the words. 

‘Yes, Captain Rose,’ she said gently, ‘I know you are in 
earnest.’ 

The soldier blushed furiously under the tan of his cheek, as he 
found he had been overheard. 

‘But,’ she went on, with a little quiver - of laughter in her 
voice, ‘so, I believe, are the others. It is really very difficult to 
choose. I like you all, though in different ways. Lord Mount- 
harris ’-—gazing dispassionately at the discomfited nobleman— 
‘would make me a Viscountess, which is a pretty title, and I have 
money enough to keep it up.’ 

Lord Mountharris seemed to grow smaller suddenly. 

‘Mr. Earnescliffe would make me the richest woman in 
England, which 1 should enjoy ; and Captain Rose —well, I have 
always found him a pleasant companion, and [I like soldiers.’ 

Astonishment was now depicted on the men’s faces. What 
was to be the result of this extraordinary meeting, and was ever 
anyone more entirely self-possessed than this slim damsel, who 
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discussed her future as if it were a matter entirely outside her 
own concern ? 

Lord Mountharris was more interested than he had ever been 
since he began the long chase for an heiress in which he had 
passed the last five years of his life; Mr. Earnescliffe, who was 
not quick at reading riddles, hardly knew what to make of it; 
and Captain Rose was fast losing his temper. Was she heartless, 
after all? 

‘Only this morning,’ went on Miss Foley, ‘as I was turning 
over the leaves of an old fairybook, I came upon the story of the 
princess who sent her lovers on a quest. I think I cannot do 
better than follow her example, though I need not ask you each 
to undertake a different task. Captain Rose’—as the soldier 
showed signs of going off—‘ will you please ask Sir Robert to 
come here? He shall be judge.’ 

Rose strode away, and soon returned with his host—a slight, 
red-faced, clean-shaven man, chiefly remarkable for his silence, 
his note on the horn, and his profound knowledge of hunting. 
Sir Robert Farndon, indeed, was one of those fortunate few who 
have attained to the height of their ambition, for he was about 
the best gentleman-huntsman in England, and could conceive 
no higher distinction. He was Master of the Wrottesmore, and 
had everything he could wish for in the furtherance of the great 
work of his life—except perhaps a better second whipper-in. 

His guests, assembled in the conservatory and awaiting his 
advent with mingled feelings of wrath, interest, and amusement, 
had special claims to his respect. Mary Foley rode hard and 
never jumped on a hound; Mountharris was the,best judge of a 
horse in the county; Earnescliffe subscribed 100/. a year to the 
hounds and never shut his coverts, though he had big shoots and 
royal princes as his guests ; Rose loved hounds for themselves, and 
would spend any amount of time in the kennels. 

As Sir Robert approached, he looked with some surprise at the 
little group under the big magnolia-tree. 

Miss Foley was the first to speak. 

‘Sir Robert,’ she said, in the same even, detached manner 
in which she had spoken all through, ‘these gentlemen are kind 
enough to say they wish to marry me.’ 

Sir Robert looked mystified. ‘Shouldn’t mind doing it myself 
—in the spring,’ he muttered under his breath. (N.B. Lady Emily 
Farndon was at the moment seated by the drawing-room fire.) 

Miss Foley’s lips twitched. 

‘Now, I cannot marry them all three, can I?’ 
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Sir Robert shook his head. 

‘Well, as the great ambition of my life is to have a perfect 
horse, I have determined to ask each of these gentlemen to try 
to procure it for me, and the one who is successful ’—flashing a 
swift glance from one face to the other—‘I will marry. I will 


‘I SHALL REFER THE DECISION TO YOU’ 


give the horses a fair trial in the field ; and then, if I should be in 
doubt, I shall refer the decision to you.’ . 

Sir Robert shrugged his shoulders and looked curiously at the 
men, then, remembering himself, murmured, ‘ Very happy, I 
sure; but : 
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His doubt, however, remained unexpressed. To judge from 
Earnescliffe’s face, he had full confidence in money getting him 
what he wanted ; Mountharris trusted to his judgment, for no 
one knew better what a horse should be than he. Only Rose 
looked downcast ; he had no money, and did not much believe in 
himself as a judge of horseflesh. However, he set his lips and 
drew in his mouth in a way that was not lost on Miss Foley. 

‘I say, you fellows,’ said their host as they turned to the 
billiard-room after Miss Foley had left them with a general 
‘ good-night,’ ‘ you can show me the horses when you've got ’em ; 
but if she don’t marry one of you till you find one you can call 
perfect, I wouldn’t give much for your chance, for I never saw 
one yet!’ 

Later that evening the question was discussed in the smok- 
ing-room, as only those men were present who were in the secret. 
The evenings at Farndon were not long, for there was always 
the morrow’s hunting to be considered, and everyone turned in 
at eleven. The old butler, indeed, permitted no delays, for Sir 
Robert ordered breakfast with a view to the distance to the meet, 
and expected it to be punctual. 

Bobby Rose and Sir Robert were fast though silent friends, 
and the latter, who understood that the soldier ‘meant business 
about the Foley girl,’ surprised that young man by uttering an 
emphatic ‘Don’t!’ when the Captain expressed a determination 
to go out with Lord Berney’s hounds on the morrow. 

Rose stood still in astonishment as he was mounting the 
stairs to his‘room. The others were in advance, and Sir Robert, 
slowly following his friend, said meaningly, ‘Take my cart and 
go and see Farmer Rust at Lobbs Green, and have a talk with him 
about his horses.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Bobby, brightening. ‘Right you are, old man 
—night.’ 

A week later Earnescliffe came down to breakfast with a 
smile on his face and the light of triumph in his eyes. 

‘Miss Foley,’ he said, as he seated himself at table, ‘I’ve a 
—a—a horse I hope you will honour me by trying.’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when Lord 
Mountharris strolled in with an air of self-satisfaction which 
seemed to give a peculiar zest to the choice of bacon, kidney, and 
mushrooms and the cup of tea with which he provided himself. 

‘By the way, Miss Foley,’ he observed to that young woman, 
who was looking fresh and charming in a neatly cut habit, ‘ will 
you ride one of my horses to-day? I’ve just got a new one over 
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from Ireland that should know his business with a lady; ’ and a 
twinkle in his eyes told that he thought the matter was pretty 
well settled. 

Presently Rose came in, and, slipping into a chair near Miss 
Foley, said in an undertone, ‘I’ve got that horse you wanted, you 
know. When will you try it?’ 

‘Well, unfortunately I am not a circus girl, and I am already 
promised two deep; for Mr. Earnescliffe has kindly offered me 
my first horse for to-day, and Lord Mountharris the second. I 
shall be delighted to ride yours on Friday,’ adding, in a lower 
voice, ‘ Sir Robert is going to draw Bythorpe Spinney then.’ 

Miss Foley’s horses were the wonder and admiration of the 
Wrottesmore Hunt that day. The chestnut mare she rode in the 
morning would have left nothing to be desired had not the grey 
that carried her in the afternoon been even better ; Lord Mount- 
harris, however, said that the mare, temperate with hounds, a 
lovely jumper, and most beautiful to look at, did not stand still 
outside the coverts, and was impatient at gates, and Earnescliffe 
observed that the grey was at a loss at the brook, and had . 
evidently never seen water. 

Miss Foley steadily declined to be drawn about the horses, 
beyond expressing much general admiration of them and their 
performances. She, however, confided to Lady Emily Farndon 
that she hardly knew how to part with either. 

Captain Rose in the meantime said nothing more about the 
horse that was to carry her on the morrow, and when at the meet 
a groom came up to the side of Lady Emily’s cart, in which Miss 
Foley was seated, and, with a respectful touch of his hat, said, 
‘The Captain said I was to bring this — mare for you, 
miss,’ the lady’s face fell. 

A little, rather mean-looking brown mare with a largish head, 
slightly crooked forelegs, and a neck that the big head made look 
almost light, was the selection of Captain Rose. 

‘What is her name?’ Miss Foley demanded sharply, as her 
eye took in the not too prepossessing appearance of the offered 
mount. 

‘Mrs. Gamp, miss ;’ and Earnescliffe and Lord Mountharris 
winked solemnly at one another as they observed the scene from 
a little distance. 

‘Look here, old chap,’ said Mountharris as he ranged alongside 
the well-bred chestnut that was carrying Earnescliffe, ‘there is 
not a pin between our two. Let’s toss up, for Rose is out of it. 
Between you and me it’s as well as it is; for I believe if he had 
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given her half a chance she would have taken his.’ In the mean- 
time Miss Foley had mounted the mare and recovered the 
self-control which had deserted her for a moment. As the 
move was made to Bythorpe Spinney the unaccountable anger 
that had taken possession of her when she first saw Mrs. Gamp 
cooled down. The little mare had a lovely mouth and carried 
her ugly head to perfection. She moved as softly as if step- 
ping on air, or like a perfect cycle on the best of tyres ; and though 
she was not much to look at, Mary reflected, for all that she was 
a perfect hack. 

‘Good morning, Miss Foley. There’s not a gate in the 
country Mrs. Gamp can’t jump,’ was Captain Rose’s greeting as 
he rode past to take up a position farther along the covert-side. 

It was to give Bobby a chance that Sir Robert had decided 
to draw Bythorpe Gorse out of its turn. A beautiful little square 
wood, the only covert in a sea of grass, the sole drawback to a 
run from Bythorpe was the formidable country that had to be 
ridden over on whichever side the fox might take his departure. 

As Sir Robert stopped at a gate some distance from the meet, 
he said to the field, ‘Now, gentlemen, will you please keep on 
the road till hounds are away? LEarnescliffe, stay by this gate 
and don’t let anyone through till you hear my horn.’ 

Accordingly Earnescliffe, with a face of pleased importance, 
took up his position with his crop on the spring of the gate. 

For full five minutes Sir Robert’s clear voice was the only 
sound that fell on the ears of the waiting field, for though taci- 
turn at home the Master was apt to be just the least bit noisy 
in covert. Then came a single tongue thrown, with a curious 
metallic ring in it, and a thrill went through the crowd, for 
everyone knew it was old Charlotte, the most trusted hound in 
the pack. A second voice chimed in, and as the sound reached 
her Miss Foley’s quick eye caught sight of a dark little form 
slipping out cf the covert at the top corner. She saw, too, that 
there was a clear space opposite the gate guarded by Earnescliffe, 
so she brought Mrs. Gamp round in a flash, and the mare 
snorted, pricked her ears, took two easy strides, and bounded 
over. Almost at the same moment the chorus of the Wrottes- 
more bitches broke upon expectant ears, mingling with the 
music of hounds came the clear notes of the horn, the expressive 
cracks of the thongs of the whippers-in, and through the open 
gate the field streamed away to the first fence. It was a 
moderate stake and bound, with a ditch towards you, and in the 
middle was a hog-back stile as an alternative. 
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‘Come, we will try that!’ said Miss Foley confidentially to 
Mrs. Gamp as the mare strode easily under her with that perfect 
mechanism of stroke which wearies neither rider nor steed. Mrs. 
Gamp swung easily over the stile, as though it had been a sheep 
hurdle, and then, reaching the least bit in the world at her bit, 
she strove to get to hounds, which had now fallen into silence, 
dropping their sterns and lifting their heads as they raced on the 
line of the fox. The pace was good, and each hound was in the 
position in which she had started, for not one could gain on 
the others where all were doing their best. 

Sir Robert was with them, and Mary was close up, salen 
the first division of the hard-riding field. 

The next fence turned a few, and then came a stopper. 
Hounds ran downhill into an ugly bottom, which frowned forbid- 
dingly before them. In one place, for which Sir Robert was 
making, a good man on a good horse might fly it, but to go at it 
with a light heart you needed to be sure not only of your mount 
but of your own nerve. | 

‘Do it your own way!’ was Miss Foley’s unspoken address 
to the animal she was riding, and Mrs. Gamp pricked her . 
ears as hounds threw their tongues eagerly and streamed up 
the opposite slope. The mare steadied to a trot as she neared 
the ragged bank, but without a moment’s hesitation jumped 
lightly into the bottom and over the deep ditch which the water 
had cut through the soft soil, scrambled up the opposite bank 
like a cat, and jumped out sideways over a low timber fence. 

‘You’re a dear,’ came from the delighted rider, as they stretched 
away again after the hounds. Half an hour’s gallop without a 
check, during which Mrs. Gamp jumped in and out of a road and 
got over two oxers, keeping hounds well in sight the whole time. 

Then came a pause, but Sir Robert cast hounds quickly 
forward, and under the hedgerow they took up the line and 
streamed away with more music but less pace than before. The 
fox, too, had had enough, and in another ten minutes Mary 
caught a glimpse of him straining up the slope to Heronwood 
Forest, on the far side of Ashendon Brook. 

‘ Now let me see what you can do over water!’ and Mrs. Gamp 
was sent at the brook, which was fifteen feet wide and quite full 
to within a foot or so of the top ofits rotten crumbling banks. 

Sir Robert, who was in front, landed, rolled over, picked up 
his tough little body, and was on his horse and with hounds 
again in a trice. Mrs. Gamp was in no way disturbed by the 
accident, but strode over with just the least perceptible quickening 
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of her stride, and was away like a steeplechaser as soon as her 
feet touched the opposite bank. 

And now began an exciting race. Hounds and fox were in 
the same field, and the end was near. Sir Robert was riding as 
silent as death, heedful not to distract his hounds or get their 
heads up. Swiftly they drew near the boundary fence into the 
big coverts towards which the fox was making a last gallant bid 
for life. The fence had once been an oxer, but the old oak rail 
had long since disappeared and had been replaced with the — 
modern wire. Now, thanks to the golden arguments and friendly 
smiles of the Master, the wire had gone, but the posts still 
remained. 

It was, even as it stood, a big fence after such a fifty minutes ; 
but Mary by this time had such confidence in the mare, she would 
almost have ridden at a house. She had no thought of turning. 
Mrs. Gamp took off as gallantly as ever . . . a second of chaotic 
upheaval and Mary was rolling over and over into the field. 
Unhurt, she was up in a moment, and so was Mrs. Gamp, but 
the poor little mare scrambled up on three legs and stood beside 


the post that had wrought the mischief, with her off foreleg 
shattered and — 


‘You see,’ said half tearfully, later, to “Mrs. 
owner, ‘as I killed her, I had to choose you,’ with which reason 
Captain Rose did not seem inclined to quarrel. 

‘The best I ever saw,’ was the verdict given by Sir Robert. 
‘She ’—and it is to be supposed he referred to the rider at this 


point—‘ she may get other husbands, but she will never have such 
another horse.’ 
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MUSTERING ‘SCRUBBERS’ IN QUEENSLAND 


BY HUGH L. HEBER-PERCY 


It was the middle of an Australian winter, cold enough at night 
to warrant the use of two or three blankets, and hot enough 
during the day to entice one to strap one’s coat on the pommel 
and to roll up one’s shirt sleeves. Eight of us—including 
Lumsden, the owner of a cattle station in the wide bay district, 
Wason, the head stockman, and I—had ridden to the out- 
station, for the cattle muster. 

We wanted to collect a mob of fat cattle for a town some fifty 
miles off, to brand the calves, &c., and to get what ‘ scrubbers ’ 
(wild cattle) we could out of the ranges which divided our head- 
quarters from neighbouring stations. I think we all looked forward 
to this last part of the programme as the most exciting of our 
station work. We reached our destination about sundown, and 
were welcomed by McConichie, the stockman there, his wife, 
stockboy, and two blacks. 

After letting our horses go in the paddock we sat down to 
supper in three divisions, and the usual stockman’s conversation 
seemed the most interesting to the greater number. McConichie 
told us of the gallop he and his stockboy had had after a mob of 
wild devils of horses, how they had succeeded in yarding them, 
how the leader of the mob, as soon as he had found that he was 
trapped, had jumped a six-foot fence out again, and how a mare 
in trying to follow him had broken her neck. He told us too 
of having been up in the ranges, and of seeing a certain red bull 
with his mob, who had got away from us when we were last there ; 
also of having seen the brindle cock-horned ‘stag,’ who, when 
charging one of our hands, had got his horn between the man’s 
leg and his saddle, and had tossed him clean over his head. 
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After a smoke we turned in, but I had my doubts of rest, for 
fleas were abundant. At first I lay awake, kept so by the hum 
of a mosquito, who seemed unable to make up his mind where 
to settle. Then I listened to the ceaseless working of the white 
ants, who were busy eating out the heart of the wooden upright in 
the wall near my head. These insects are the plague of the country, 
they will eat the inside out of almost anything, leaving the 
most perfect veneering outside to conceal their depredations. 
When up in the Northern Territory of South Australia, a bank 
manager at Port Darwin showed me his strong-room, which was 
cemented round, but had a wooden floor. There was a table in 


the centre. The white ants had eaten through the flooring- 
boards, had worked their way up the inside of a leg of the table, 
continued on through the table top to some big bank ledgers, and 
these when moved were found to be absolutely hollow. Good 
business for the man with an overdrawn account! He also 
showed me some sheets of lead a quarter of an inch thick com- 
pletely perforated by these insects. I have seen their nests in the 
bush built up to the height of eighteen feet. Finding sleep was 
impossible, I got some other clothes and my own blankets, walked 
out into the paddock, lay down on the grass and had a good 
night’s rest. 

We were all astir at daybreak, saddled up before breakfast, 
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and then, after fixing up the pack-horses and watching Toby, one 
of the black boys (who had the peculiarity of invariably having a 
fit before riding a buckjumper), sit a bad-tempered brute very 
cleverly, we started. 

I could never quite understand the reason for this boy having 
a fit at these times. It could not have been through fear, for he 
was a good rough rider, and would get on anything; I suppose it 
must have been caused by excitement. He used to go behind a 
gate, or to any place where he was partly concealed, lie down, and 


A BAD-TEMPERED BRUTE 


proceed to go through his customary contortions, get up, and then 
ride his horse. 

I remember Lumsden was riding Corvette, a very handsome 
black mare; Wason rode Willy, one of the grandest horses 
possible for the ranges or on a camp; I was on Boomerang, a 
roan by Old Messenger, imported, said to be so good that no 
one could catch his former owner when on him or his brother 
Plover after wild cattle or horses. After riding through open 
forest country for ten or twelve miles we came to the foot of 
the first range, up which we were obliged to lead our horses. 
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On reaching the top, four of us took a round to the right to see 
what we could in the way of cattle and tracks, and sent the rest 
on to the camp. 

We had already rounded up several mobs of cattle, and left 
them standing quiet. When on the steep sidling of a big hill, 
away went Wason and McConichie in pursuit of some others 
that were making off for a scrub, Lumsden and I following. 
We had a roughish gallop before we turned and steadied them. 
When we pulled up, to my surprise Lumsden was missing, and 
alarmed lest he should have come to grief, I rode back, and shortly 
met him. He told me that his snaffle bit had broken in two in 


HIS FOOT AND SPUR CAUGHT IN HIS STOCK-WHIP 


the horse’s mouth (we always rode with a single-reined bridle), 
and on trying to spring clear of his horse, who was galloping 
through thick timber and on the-side of a very steep stony ridge, 
his foot and spur had caught in his stock-whip, which was 
coiled up and hanging strapped to the off side of his cantle. By 
good luck he kept hold of the pommel, and mercifully the mare 
stopped ; but, owing to his hanging position, he had great difficulty 
in getting his knife out of his breeches pocket to cut the spur 
strap, which was his only chance. This he eventually managed 
to do. Hanging by one arm and one leg to an unbridled horse 
NO. XXXIV. VOL. VI. . MM 
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galloping through timber was an experience few men can have 
gone through and lived to tell the tale. Had he been riding 
another favourite horse of his he would certainly have been kicked 
to pieces. 

After this we proceeded without seeing any more cattle. Cross- 
ing the watershed, we were struck by the beautiful effects of light 
and shade on the hills, and the magnificent colouring of the sky. 
The dark and luxuriant foliage of the scrubs, lit up here and 
there where caught by the rays of the sun, then sinking like a 
globe of fire, showed up strongly against the lighter coloured 
and sparsely leaved forest trees. The fleecy clouds, seemingly 
regretful that the light of another day was passing away, had 
stolen colours, less blinding, but more beautiful, than the sun 
itself could show. And as the sun sank from view beyond the 
distant range, we saw the green flash, so often visible to those at 
sea; then as we rode, star after star came out from their hiding 
places, and hung—globes of electric light -out of the infinite 
depths beyond—so very different from anything one sees in the 
northern hemisphere. On reaching camp we found two or 
three good log fires blazing, and plenty of wood collected to 
replenish them during the night. Our horses were hobbled 
and allowed to join the others, the quart pots were put against 
the fires, and we collected small leafy boughs to take the place 
of mattresses ; which, covered with waterproof sheet and blankets, 
and with one’s saddle for a pillow, formed as good a bed as one 
could want. 

In the morning we were all up before daylight, and soon 
got under way. Everyone was cautioned not to speak above a 
whisper, and all jingling of pots, horse bells, and hobble chains 
stopped. We divided into two parties, one lot, being those most 
to be relied on and the best mounted, went away to the left, 
where we expected to come across the troublesome cattle. The 
other lot took the packhorses, and any cattle they could find, on 
to a certain standing camp, where we were to join them prepara- 
tory to driving all the cattle we might have collected down to the 
main camp. Our party had the wind right, and were getting 
higher and higher amongst the ranges, noticing tracks, and 
keeping a bright look-out all round. 

Suddenly Andrew—a black boy—who was in front, stopped, 
pointing up to the top of the hill above us on our left. I could 
see nothing. He had, however, spotted a beast’s horns above the 
trunk of a fallen tree. We held a brief consultation, decided to 
get back, and go round down wind of the cattle, to try to cut 
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them off from a certain scrub. So turning again we retraced our 
steps, and climbed the hill, leading our horses up the steepest 
places, so as not to have them blown when we reached the top. 
Unluckily we got amongst the rocks and loose stones, some 
of which rolling down must have startled the cattle, for before 
we could reach the crest we could hear them going. Away 
we went, and saw them galloping along the sidling to our left 
front. I knew there was a main ridge, running down a long 


FAIRLY LAID HIMSELF OUT TO OUTPACE ME 


way, and rather in the direction we wished them to go. The 
main scrub was to the left, and a tongue of this came down not 
very far to the left of where the ridge ended. As I galloped I 
saw one beast—a cow I think—and then another, start up the 
hill, leaving the tail of the mob. Seeing that the others had not 
noticed them breaking off, I thought there was a chance of keep- 
ing the rest right if I could only get up to the leaders quickly 
enough to guide them on to the main ridge. Putting in my 
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spurs, I sent my roan along as hard as he could crack, cut off © 
the few who had broken away, and got alongside the last of 
the mob. 

The leaders then also began to incline to the left, headed by a 
roan bullock, who, seeing that I was trying to catch him up, and 
wanting to keep on in the same direction as he was then going, 
fairly laid himself out in his effort to outpace me. It was touch 
and go whether I reached him in time to edge him off on to the 
main ridge, which we were very quickly approaching. Had he 
passed that, they would have been heading down a decline straight | 
for the tongue of scrub, and it would have been a thousand to 
one against our being able to turn them up the hill again to the 
right to avoid it. I had to trust to the other hands to back 
me up, and keep the tail straight. For a second or two I 
thought he would beat me, but I managed by good luck to 
race up in time to land a sharp cut with my whip on his 
nose; this made him throw his head up, and to the off side; 
his body followed his head, and with another cut he was on 
to the ridge. With one more effort I was alongside of him, 
and was then able to steady my horse a bit, getting his head 
up to the bullock’s shoulder or neck. He was going much too 
fast to stop and turn behind me, or horn my horse, and I had 
my whip ready to prevent him from trying to pass in front of-me. 

Being now his master for a few seconds, I glanced over my 
shoulder to see what the others were doing behind me, and caught 
a glimpse of a sight I shall never forget. Twenty head of cattle 
were racing down, about the first six in single file, and on the 
left of each of these was a horseman, keeping his beast straight 
after the leader. The rest were more together. It was glorious! 
I know of no sport more exciting. No; even a good run with 
fox-hounds hardly gives so great a joy. 


I have lived, I have loved, I have ridden 
To hounds, at a boar, to a steer, 


and I scarcely know which sport yields the keenest enjoy- 
ment. Given a good horse, that you can trust, who knows his 
business, and is game enough to play it, extending himself over 
broken ground, down a range, where a blunder is a crime, and I 
can imagine no form of sport more thrilling and delightful! 
More—there is the added feeling that it is business, good honest 
work, that it is necessary and must be done, and not merely an 
excitement and an amusement. 

We galloped on till we reached the bottom, when unfor- 
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tunately my horse went dead lame, and I had to stop. My place 
was, however, at once filled from behind, the cattle crossed the 
gully, galloped over the next ridge, were pushed past the tongue 
of scrub, and, as luck had it, ran right up to another lot which 
the hands with the packhorses had collected, and were then 
steadied. 

We rested our horses—mine had picked up a stone, the removal 
of which, however, put him all right again—and then went away 
to the right of the direction the packhorses had taken, riding 
back for a while along their tracks to get the wind right. This 
we did, and were toiling up a steep range when Lumsden pointed 
out what he called a ‘tree-kangaroo.’ It certainly was in a 
tree. It was not a kangaroo, however, but a wallaby, a smaller 
animal of the same species. The tree was a fairly large one, and 
leaning. This tree-wallaby is the only one I have ever seen, 
though I have spent many years in the Australian bush. 

We were just getting to the top of the range when a mob of 
about thirty cattle, running from the other direction, probably 
started by frightened kangaroos, almost ran up to us. On seeing 
us they spun round, and went away down the other side pell-mell, 
we after them. There was a scrub some distance beyond on their 
right, so I kept to that side. We did rip down properly, not 
propping but galloping! It was so steep I could see down over 
my horse’s head in front of him, my saddle mainly kept in its 
proper place by the crupper. But I knew all my gear was good 
and strong, for having broken several trees before in the ranges, 
I had had that one plated all over, and a double crupper staple 
put in besides. Sometimes I was almost dragged off my 
horse by the whip-sticks, through which we crashed like a clown 
through a paper hoop, over rocks and logs, scattering stones in all 
directions in our headlong course. That a horse can keep his 
feet over such ground is really wonderful. I saw one beast go 
head over heels amongst the rocks in front of me to my left, and 
on getting up he attempted to charge as I passed ; but it was no go, 
for I was beyond him like a flash, and left him behind to go his 
own way unmolested. It was impossible, and would have been 
utterly useless, to try to stop. 

At the bottom there was a gully, deep and ragged-edged it 
looked as I came down to it. The cattle crossed by some pads. 
For a second I thought we must be in, but the pace was too good 
for any hesitation, and the roan flew it in his stride. 

Then we got into long grass on a small flat, and I trusted no 
hidden logs might be in our way, for my horse’s one fault was 
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that he never seemed to recognise their position as some horses 
do, seemingly by instinct, and had given me several falls over 
them. McConichie then foolishly tried to round up the cattle at 
once, much too soon. If we had let them run on a bit further 
and steadied them gradually we might possibly have got them. As 
it was, however, directly he tried to swing them round, they broke . 
and charged in all directions. Andrew and I (he was riding a 
good mare named Dewdrop, afterwards cut and crippled by a boar 
when pigsticking) got in front of eight bullocks, led by our old 
cock-horned friend, and tried to steady them by galloping in front 
and speaking to them; but it was no good. When we got too 
near they charged us; if we turned round they would not charge 
after us, but went straight on. I tried the whip on their noses, 
but that seemed to make them the more determined, and my 
lash catching on a bough, I had to gallop on without it. 

They crossed the small creek or gully we were galloping up 
and started to climb the range. We got to the top first, jumped 
off our horses, and threw bits of rock and stones at them as they 
came towards us. Andrew made particularly good practice, 
catching the brindle ‘stag’ one on his head that must have made 
him see stars. They did not care a snap, however, but came 
straight up, so that we had to make tracks to get out of their 
way, which Andrew only managed to do by the skin of his teeth ; 
then, gaining the crest, away they went thundering down the 
other side. We concluded it was useless to follow them, and 
gave it up. Having regained my whip, we rode back and found 
all the others except one bathing their horses in the creek, the 
whole being pretty well cooked. Teddy Baldry, the absent one, 
joined us shortly after, saying he had tried to steady four head 
for some distance, but had failed. 

Starting again, after a while we came on some very fresh 
tracks of running cattle; these we followed for about three miles, 
till they brought us to a strip running up to the main scrub. As 
we neared this we saw the last beast, a calf, just entering it at 
the bottom. Some of us galloped to the right and some to the 
left of the scrub, keeping wide to avoid being heard or seen. We 
then jumped off our horses, hung them up, and, having left hands to 
attend to them and take them down, ran in across to try to turn 
the cattle back again, should we have been lucky enough to be in 
front of the leaders. (It is quite impossible to ride in these vine 
scrubs.) Not a sound could I hear: even the calves had been 
taught to hold their tongues. I got into what seemed to be a 
main cattle pad and waited, with my revolver in my hand, but 
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heard nothing, and came to the conclusion the cattle had bested 
us, and had run up before we got there. 

I waited, however, a bit longer listening, and then determined 
to walk down along the pad. A stick snapped, but I thought it 
was away above me, and again made up my mind that they had 
passed. Listening intently, all I could hear was a swarm of 
locusts making their peculiar whirring noise, exactly like a wire 
manufactory I once went over near Tintern. Again I thought I 
heard the click of a beast’s hoof. Surely that was below me? I 
turned, and there stood a beast in front of me not ten paces off. 
He was, if anything, more surprised than I, and as he hesi- 
tated for a moment I thought he meant mischief; but turning 
quickly to one side, crash he went into the thick of the vine scrub, 
trying to get round and past me. I ran as hard as I could and 
shouted to try to turn him, and as I was able to get through 
the hanging vines pretty well as fast as he could, I kept above 
him. To help him to make up his mind to do right, I 
fired at him. I heard Lumsden fire too, away on my right. 
Then down I went on my face, having caught my foot in a 
vine. 

The whereabouts of the mob was now easily told by the noise 
they made, as, having turned back from the shouts and shots, 
they rushed down for the open forest. Picking up myself and 
my revolver I ran after them so as to force them right out of the 
scrub. As I neared the edge I saw some cattle and horsemen 
gallop away over the open. My horse was being held a little 
above, and jumping on to him I was just in time to see the tail 
of the mob, evidently a large one, leave the scrub, and I rode on 
their left to keep them straight after the others, another hand 
bringing up the rear. | 

We raced them down over the creek on to fairly level ground 
—humouring them a bit gradually steadied them—and then 
swung the leaders round into the body of the mob. These darted 
out several times, but were headed back, and we soon got them 
to stand. After giving them time to calm down and regain 
their breath we started them for the standing camp, two men in 
front and the others at intervals all round. This is always a 
most ticklish time. The great red bull was amongst them, and 
I saw that he meant going. Once, twice, and again he was 
headed back into the herd; but he knew the game too well, and 
at last making up his mind he made a bolt for freedom, and we 
had a real good race. I got up to him, but he would not turn, so 
I dropped my whip on him for a bit, just as a reminder that he 
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was not altogether boss ; and there being no cracker on my green 
hide fall, each stroke cut him like a knife. 

He had, however, made up his mind to regain the scrub and 
would not yield to any gentle persuasion, so I got my revolver 
out and let him have one in the ribs. I thought I had missed, 
but, getting on his other side, saw the bullet projecting under his 
hide, gave him another, and again crossed him, and saw blood 
trickling down from the first shot, and the second bullet stayed 
by his skin. Firing again, I carelessly got rather too much ahead. 
He seized his opportunity and, maddened by pain, swung round 
and charged. 

The positions of pursuer and pursued were reversed. He 
meant to revenge himself if possible, and very nearly succeeded 
in doing so, his change of front was so sudden and determined. 
It was only thanks to the horse recognising his danger and 
putting on a spurt that we were saved. Wheeling round, I 
hoped he would follow, but he was up to any such simple trick as 
that, and galloped on. We were both going best pace when he 
suddenly blundered straight into the upturned roots of a fallen 
tree, my horse jumping alongside of him. The bull lay there 
done and, I expect, rather sick. Knowing that it was hopeless 
to try to get him, that he would probably die, and that in any 
case he must not get away, I came close to him and put a bullet 
into his head. That night the dingoes sang the requiem of the 
red bull of the ranges. . ; 

Rather sadly I rode back and rejoined the others. On reaching 
the standing camp we had dinner, and being too late to reach the 
main camp, we drove the cattle on till dark, and then watched 
them all night, riding the packhorses. They gave us much 
trouble, breaking away during the night. For my part I con- 
sidered that galloping about in that country by the light of a 
half moon was no great catch, especially when riding chance 
horses. My watch was during the first part of the night, and I 


was not sorry to turn in after eighteen hours in the saddle. A 
real day’s work ! 


%, 
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UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCHES 


BY THE HON. R. H. LYTTELTON 


THERE is a sense of continuity and of permanence about the 
University match that is soothing in these days of change. 
Headmasters have power to knock a public school match on the 
head, the borderland between gentlemen and players is becoming 
very narrow, counties may come and go, but the University 
match, it is safe to predict, will go on, humanly speaking, for 
ever. Bishops, Anglican and Roman, judges—unfortunately for 
them, no prime ministers—scholars and clergy without number 
have played in these matches. Though just at present the bowling 
_is often weak, still somehow the game is never drawn, and more 
than in any other match does the nervousness of the com- 
batants upset the calculations of judges and bettors of trifling 
sums, made for the sentiment of the thing, to show which side 
has your sympathy. He is an evil creature who, if he bets at 
all, bets against his own University. The University match, 
like the Irish Secretaryship, has been the grave of many a 
reputation. John Walker made 19 runs in six innings; Lord 
Cobham made 61 in seven innings; A. W. Ridley exactly the 
runs in exactly the same number of innings; R. D. Walker 
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84 runs in ten innings. All these were men who played for the 
Gentlemen while they were at the University, and were all 
excellent batsmen. 

The first match took place in 1827, and was unfinished, but 
Oxford would certainly have won; and the teams met inter- 
mittently till 1838. Since then the match has been an annual 
fixture, and has been played out to a finish every year except 
1827, 1844, and 1888, when, though four days were given to it, 
the weather rendered a finish impossible. The University match 
makes the great opportunity for old friends to meet, and though, 
as in every other walk of life, the crowds are a nuisance and 
a hindrance to the enthusiast’s real enjoyment, still Lord’s is, 
after all, the real ground to enjoy cricket on, and long may it 
be played there, urgently desirable as it is that the M.C.C. 
should abolish carriages, and let us walk round the place in 
peace. 

It must appear odd to the University player of to-day, to 
whom the University match is the match of his lifetime, to be 
told that in 1869 no less a man than the late Attorney-General, 
Sir R. T. Reid, was absent during the second innings of Oxford, 
as also was the present Bishop of Liverpool; whilst in the 
following year Oxford began and finished the match with only 
ten men. The late Lord Dudley was absent one innings in 1841; 
and one from each side failed to appear in the second innings in 
1850. These facts justify us in concluding that the match was 
conducted far less systematically in those days. If a man found 
it inconvenient he very likely declined to play, and others threw 
their captain over in a way that the modern Zingaro and Quidnunc 
has been known to do; there is good reason to believe that this 
was the case at least as late as 1850. Since then things have 
altered ; but though we are all proud of the history of the old 
University matches, there is little doubt that many of the earlier 
elevens, like those in the Eton and Harrow matches, were more 
or less scratch teams. 

The rules which qualify a man to play for his University are 
somewhat elastic, and, I think, need revision. No man is 
allowed to play for more than four years. This has been the un- 
written rule since 1865, when R. D. Walker had grown grey in 
the service for Oxford, and played his fifth year. But within 
this four years’ limit there is an elasticity that is as surprising as 
it is absurd. As far as I know, if a man resides one term, or even 
one day, at any college, and keeps his name on the books but 
never sees his University except for that one term or day, he has, 
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nevertheless, qualified himself to play for four years. Though 
this preposterous rule is not acted up to now, it frequently happens 
that a man plays who has not been in residence that term at all; 
and the rule, I contend, should be altered on account of the 
injustice that is done to the bona-fide residents who long to gain 
the coveted honour of playing for their University. There is another 
way in which Cambridge is at a disadvantage—namely, that 
their honour men get their degrees at the end of the third year ; 
if they leave the University for business purposes they are lost. 
The Oxford honour men take their degrees a year later. A 
rational man from each University would soon settle the question 
quite fairly for both sides if they were to meet and discuss it. 
The late venerable Bishop of St. Andrews, who only died a 
few years ago, played in the first University match in 1827, and 
clean bowled seven Cambridge wickets; and on the Cambridge 
side is to be seen the name of W. G. Cookesley, most famous of 
scholars, and a very well-known Eton master. Two men played 
five times in this match, the famous C. D. Marsham and R. D. 
Walker, both for Oxford. C.D. Marsham was perhaps the best 
bowler that ever played for either side; as straight and as accu- 
rate as a professional, he was the sheet anchor of both Oxford 
and the amateurs in his day. His side won four of the five matches 
in which he took part, the famous game he lost being that which 
the renowned J. Makinson won for Cambridge almost by himself. 
C. D. Marsham took forty Cambridge wickets, or an average of 
four an innings, at an average cost of nine runs a wicket. Of 
all the players who played four years very few have won on every 
occasion. I think I am correct in saying that 8S. C. Voules is 
the only Oxonian, and T. A. Anson, W. de St. Croix, and 
W. Mills the only three Cantabs; and of these Voules’s is the 
most remarkable feat, as he played so late as 1863, ’64, 65, and ’66. 
A couple of very famous Cambridge players in the persons of 
Woods and McGregor would very likely have been added to this 
list, as they had some way the best of the drawn match played in 
their first year 1888. But the comparatively few men who have 
played in four winning elevens shows that in the long run the 
matches have been very even, and there is every reason to suppose 
that this will always be the case. Both Universities have grand 
grounds—almost too good perhaps: they show up the weakness in 
bowling. Both get the leading public schools, though certain of 
these seem to favour one or the other ; Oxford secures the majority 
of Eton and nearly monopolises Winchester, while Cambridge 
gets most Uppingham boys and Marlborough. In the last twenty 
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years Cambridge has had rather the best of it, though since 1891 
victory has gone in alternate years between them. But since 
1878 Cambridge has had a fine lot of cricketers—A. P. Lucas, 
E. Lyttelton, A. Lyttelton, A. G. Steel, Bligh, C. T. Studd, 
G. B. Studd, Wright, Bainbridge, Woods, McGregor, Streatfield, 
Jackson, and several others—and Oxford has not been quite 
so strong. In C. D. Marsham’s days in the fifties, however, and 
Mitchell’s days in the sixties, Oxford had the better of the argu- 
ment ; and Cambridge largely owes her numerical superiority to 
the five consecutive wins in 1839, ’40, ’41, 42, and ’43. 

It might be thought that, in a purely amateur match such 
as this, where bowling is generally weak, there would have been 
more individual innings of a hundred made than in Gentlemen 
and Players at Lord’s. But up to date twenty hundreds have 
been scored in the University matches, and twenty-two in the 
other. Seven hundreds were made in Gentlemen and Players 
up to 1869, but not till 1870 did W. Yardley set all the 
cricket world talking of the first hundred of the University 
match. It is the old story of nerve; for so many men in this 
the great match cannot play up to their true form. Since 1870, 
however, in Gentlemen and Players there have been sixteen ‘ cen- 
turies’ played against twenty in the other, and W. G. Grace has 
scored six of them. As Yardley was the first, so up to the 
present he holds the proud position of being the only man who 
on two separate occasions has made a hundred; and of all the 
grand innings played by anybody in these matches, the hundred 
made by Yardley in 1870 perhaps takes the first place. The match 
looked hopelessly bad for Cambridge, who were only twelve runs 
on and had lost five wickets; and Lord’s was not by any means 
the easy ground it is now, as Cambridge found out to their cost 
the following year. But in a short time Yardley had pulverised 
the bowling, before you knew where you were the bowlers 
in his hands had become helpless; fortunately, too, Jack Dale, 
the other end, was all the time playing a most scientific game, 
and a good total was reached. But out of 198 runs made from 
the bat Yardley and Dale scored 167. 

The next year, 1871, there was an old-fashioned wicket at 
Lord’s, not a dangerous one, but of a kind I should like to see in 
these days, when the ball shot and came down the hill; and 
the finest fast bowling ever seen in this match was that of 
Sam Butler for Oxford. He bowled from the pavilion end all 
the innings, and in 97 balls he got all ten wickets for 38 runs, 
all but two having been clean bowled; and some of the Cam- 
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bridge eleven could really bat. Yardley, Money, Thornton, and 
A. T. Scott were all good, three of them up to Gentlemen and 
Players form; but the pace of the ball, its break and its shoot, 
wanted Grace to master it, and Grace only would have played 
the bowling that day. Butler got five wickets, four clean bowled, 
the second innings, and so for the whole match had the astound- 
ing figures of fifteen wickets for 95 runs, a feat not to be seen 
again, by this generation at all events. Cambridge had their 
turn the year after in a match which shows the odd vicissitudes 
of the game. Oxford had the dreaded Sam Butler to bowl again, 
as well as his most efficient coadjutor, C. K. Francis, who now 
presides over the police-court in South-West London. They had 
besides Townshend, Law, Ottaway (than whom no player that 
ever lived had a stronger defence), Hadow, Tylecote, Harris, 
altogether eight old choices to the five of Cambridge; and yet 
Cambridge, on winning the toss, amassed 388 runs, a score that 
was not equalled until Cambridge, in 1892, made exactly the 


same total. The wicket was easier than it had been the _. 


former year ; at any rate, Sam Butler could only get three wickets 
at a cost of 103 runs. Oxford had to bat at five o’clock after 
many hours’ fielding, and the boot was soon seen to be on the 
other leg, for in 68 balls W. N. Powys secured six Oxford wickets, 
five of them clean bowled. Next morning, on a wicket rather 
damaged by rain, Powys took seven more wickets, securing in the 
whole match, against a strong batting eleven, thirteen wickets 
at rather over three runs each! These two great fast bowling 
performances took place in two consecutive years, and stand as, 
on the whole, the two finest records of their description. In 
this same match of 1872 Yardley scored his second hundred, but 
the real credit of Cambridge’s long innings may justly be put down 
to the then young Etonians, Longman and Tabor, who for the first 
time in these matches put up a hundred before the wicket fell. 
As showing how completely calculations may be upset in 
cricket we can turn to 1884 and 1885. In the former year 
Oxford played no fewer than seven freshmen, and won the match 
easily by seven wickets. The following year they had eight old 
choices, and won the toss; but Cambridge won the match by 
seven wickets. The public, as a rule, prefer the side that plays the 
most old choices, but they must have had a rude awakening in 
1885. So frequently does nervousness show itself in this match 
that a side is fortunate if it has players who have gained ex- 
perience in playing for a first-class county. Such was the 
case with the famous K. J. Key in 1884, for he had won 
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his spurs in playing in a well-remembered match at the Oval 
against Lancashire in the previous year. 

If a young player has faced such an ordeal he will be better 
prepared to overcome his nervousness at the University match. I 
seldom indulge in prophecy, but I anticipate that Cambridge will 
find Oxford a far stronger side in 1898 than they were in 1897. 
In 1897 Oxford had some excellent batsmen in Fane, Bromley- 
Martin, Champain, and Eccles, but none of them had taken part in 
this great match before, and only Fane had been seen in first-class 
cricket elsewhere. The result was that they played nervously in 
the match ; but with a year’s experience of first-class cricket at, 
Oxford and elsewhere, these batsmen, if they all play again, 
will probably appear in a very different light. In the Cambridge 
eleven, Burnup, Wilson, Druce, Jessop, Shine, and Bray had all 
played, not only for their University in previous years, but also in 
first-class county matches, having obtained thereby an experience 
far beyond that gained by Oxford. 

The great R. A. H. Mitchell was captain in 1863, 1864, and 
1865, and won all three matches, having himself played in 1864 
one of those monumental innings that live for ever. This 
was in the days of low scoring. Cambridge had only two 
bowlers, and Oxford had a very strong batting side, Mitchell 
himself, Cane, Tritton, F. R. Evans, Frederick, R. D. Walker, 
Voules, Wright, and Maitland, altogether making one of the 
strongest batting sides that either University has ever turned out, 
and they only wanted 125 runs to win; but if it had not been for 
a splendid not-out innings of 55 scored by Mitchell himself, Cam- 
bridge would have won. This innings is fondly spoken of by all 
Oxonians, and we have lately been reminded by Professor Cane 
how nearly F. G. Pelham bowled him out for almost nothing. 

We all grow old, but a great delight of cricket is that as 
long as you live and can see, the joys of looking on at the 
game never decline ; and of all matches the University match, to 
a University man, is the most enjoyable. You are very keen for 
your side to win, the cricket is very good, and the players are, 
or ought to be, about in their prime. Luckily, also, the weakness 
of the bowling is counterbalanced to a great extent by the ner- 
vousness of the batsmen. Anyhow, the matches are played 
to a finish, and your pleasure is not spoilt by a series of drawn 
games, as so often happens nowadays even in county contests. 
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THE MAJOR’S TROUT 


BY E. M. MOTT 


Our fishing club at Arnley was very select. The rules were 
severe and stringently kept. I, being the secretary, enforced 
them officially. As a matter of fact, I was merely the Major’s 
puppet. He ordered us all about, myself included; and we 
submitted very cheerfully, for he was a genial tyrant and a first- 
class fisherman. 

Arnley is an Arcadian little village in the heart of the West 
Riding. Grey tiers of limestone rock frown above the little brown 
Swarfe, that swirls through velvet pastures never scarred by a 
plough for three centuries back. It is a bonny little river that 
needs good tackle and good judgment, for the current is swift and 
the trout are sly; many a happy hour have I spent there, and 
many a dismal one. But these latter the fisherman very rightly 
forgets. 

There was one person whom the Major indulged, I had almost 
said obeyed. This was his pet niece, Miss Christina Royce— 
‘Chris’ to a privileged few. Like Punch’s Miss Diana, she was 
‘ particular, you know, but jolly.’ At the time I write of, she 
was about sixteen, and had not even put her hair up. Ah, Chris! 
you wear Paris bonnets now ; but I remember how delightful you 
looked in a red Tam-o’-Shanter stuck all over with trout-flies. 
For Chris was a fisherwoman of no mean skill and of boundless 
ardour. 
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If Chris was her uncle’s idol, yet she knew he gave her but a 
divided devotion. Her rival in his allegiance was the big trout. 

Every fishing club has a big trout. And he would be but a 
poor creature who did not maintain that his own particular big 
trout was superior to all others. Any one of us would have 
fought to the death for the honour of the Arnley big trout, down to 
little Tommy Royce, the Major’s son. He was thirteen then, the 
youngest member of the A.F.C., and knew as much about fishing 
as the oldest. Otherwise he was an ordinary boy—at least, I 
thought so until-—but I anticipate. 

The best bit of the club water was a stretch nearly a mile 
long not far from ‘The Lodge,’ the Major’s house. It was crossed 
at one point by a stone bridge. At the corner of the bridge, in a 
pool snugly sheltered by a steep bank, and by the stonework of 
the nearest arch, the big trout had his lair. 

He had chosen it with remarkable sagacity. To throw a fly 
or even a worm into the pool was nearly impossible ; to drop in 
bait of any sort appeared to be useless. The pool was small, and 
the bank overhung it; just below was a shallow rippling run 
which gurgled under the archway; close to the wall the trout 
used to dart out into the ripple, and then shoot coyly back to his 
shelter under the bank. I can see the flicker of his tail now. 
There he stayed, getting bigger and bigger, till from being a hunted 
quarry he became almost sacred, a sort of fetish, the private 
property of the club in general, and, naturally, of the Major in 
particular. 

The Major got to regard him with a sort of superstitious 
reverence, and wove a web of myths and legends about him. Of 
course, we had all nearly caught him ; a rotten cast, an ill-dressed 
fly, a half-second’s delay in ‘striking,’ had alone prevented each 
one of us from landing him. But nobody else ever got a look in 
when the Major was fairly started on the theme ; and, indeed, he 
was spoken of as often as not as ‘the Major’s trout.’ 

Now Chris felt, I suppose, that the trout was a dangerous rival 
to her supremacy; or else it was merely the feminine ambition 
to achieve (by any means) what all men had failed to do. I offer 
these conjectures merely to try to explain—not excuse—her 
disgraceful conduct. 

Several of us had been supping with the Major one Sunday 
evening. It was a beautiful July night, and we sat in deck chairs 
in the garden, and smoked, and talked about fishing ; we could 
not do much else but talk just then, for the water had been too 
low and bright to be useful. Chris was there, too, of course. I 
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remember now that she was curiously quiet, and sat nursing her 
fox-terrier and saying very little. 

The big trout came up in the talk. I think everyone but the 
Major was a bit sick of the subject. Avec son Etre Supréme il 
commengait & nous ennuyer; but he had got some novice to 
listen to him, and talked on till we all got up to go. Then the 
novice left, protesting— 

‘I don’t care, Major Royce. A good double Stewart, and a 
worm, and the water a bit dark, and he’d be caught !’ 


CHRIS WAS THERE, TOO, OF COURSE 


‘Sir,’ said the Major majestically, ‘that trout will never be 
caught ! ’ 

Next morning I started for an early bathe in a shady pool 
abcut half a mile below the bridge. On my way, as I passed The 
Lodge gates, I saw Tommy a few yards ahead of me. Thinking 
he had very likely got up for a swim too, I gave a friendly shout ; 
but Tommy, to my amaze, gave one hunted look behind and fled 
in the direction of the river. This struck meas queer, and I went 
on faster. A bit of sloping ground showed me Tommy still ahead 
and still running. I began to run too. Then I fetched up 
suddenly. Below me was the bridge, and just below the bridge 
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I espied a slim barefooted figure—unmistakably Chris! Her 
serge skirt was tucked up to her knees, and in one hand she 
carried the Major’s largest landing-net. 

She waded in gingerly at first, making little wry faces at the 
sharp stones; then, getting bolder, she plunged and strode into 
the middie of the swirling current, which was up to her knees, 
and running strongly enough to give her some difficulty in keeping 
her feet. What could she be up to? She scrambled about 
among the boulders, with an odd appearance of stealthy caution, 
and then I saw her red Tam-o’-Shanter disappear under the 
bridge. This was too much for my curiosity. I followed that 
scarlet cap as if it had been a Will-o’-the-wisp. Chris, intent on 
her mysterious pursuit, never heard me. I saw her crouching 
under the archway, and heard, in her girlish treble, ‘ Now, Tommy, 
now! Chuck it in!’ 

There was a splash, a jerk of the net, a gleam of something 
shiny and scaly, and a despairing shriek from Chris! She had 
missed her footing on the slippery bottom. 

‘Twist the net!’ i yelled, plunging to her rescue; and 
making a grab in the half-dark, I caught her and the net in a 
promiscuous embrace. Safe among the meshes hung the big 
trout, caught at last ! 

Ten seconds later we were all gasping on the bank. Chris 
was dripping wet, severely bruised, and nearly weeping with 
excitement. I offered my handkerchief to bathe the bruises, and 
she tucked her pretty bare feet under her frock, blushing 
furiously. Well might she blush for her scandalous poaching ! 
But who was I to rebuke her? Was I not particeps criminis? 

‘ Miss Christina!’ I said severely. 

‘Oh, don’t!’ said Chris hysterically. ‘Kill him, please! 
Oh, isn’t he a beauty? And oh! what will Uncle Robert say?’ 

‘I know one thing he’ll say,’ I rejoined grimly. ‘And I ain 
bound, as the club secretary, to report all poachers. I ought to 
report mean you.’ 

‘Both of us—all of us!’ said Chris wildly. ‘No, not 
Tommy—lI persuaded him into it ; I promised him five shillings 
and my old rod!’ 

Bribery and corruption ! 

‘Miss Christina,’ I said, ‘ you’ve disgraced us all. Iam a 
ruined man. I shall be kicked out of the club—I had better go 
and drown myself at once, perhaps. But, by Jove! what a 


splendid fish he is! How did you hit on such a dodge to get 
him ?’ 
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‘I thought of it all of a sudden,’ said Chris, drying her eyes, 
*I saw he always went down that same little run when he was 
startled from up above—and the corner of the wall keeps you 
nicely out of sight, you know—and——’ 

‘It was abominable—it was disgraceful—it was—magnifi- 
cent !’ I cried, flinging morality to the winds. 

Magnificent, but not war! War? It was cold-blooded 
murder ; and here we were in the murderer’s usual dilemma—what 
to do with the body! 

It seemed so much trouble wasted, and such an insult to our 
noble victim, to burn or bury him—like Eugene Aram; and we 
couldn’t quite devour him raw on the spot. 

At this moment—quite unexpectedly-—-Tommy spoke, and 
impressively. 

‘Give him to me,’ he said, ‘and you two run home. I'll 
manage it.’ 

Tommy was the least guilty. Consequently he was the 
coolest, I suppose. Chris and I, being desperate, decided to trust 
to his leadership. 

From this point onwards, Tommy took the principal réle— 
Chris and I had merely to be the tragic chorus. 

‘Run home and change,’ repeated Tommy, ‘and you come to 
breakfast at our house—you often do, you know.’ (As, indeed, I 
did.) 

So Chris and I jogged off—a wet, disreputable couple—and in 
another hour or less I walked up to The Lodge and was hailed 
by the Major's jovial voice through the open French window. 

‘Come in, Vincent! Been down fora dip? Grand morning, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Vincent,’ said Chris demurely. She 
looked perfectly unconcerned—crime sits easily on woman ! 

I ate I knew not what, and talked I knew not how. What 
had become of Tommy and the trout ? 

At this moment Tommy entered. And in his hand, to my 
horror, he carried a handkerchief which ‘more expressed than 
hid’ the unmistakable shape of the big trout ! 

In utter silence Tommy walked straight up to the Major and 
laid the trout on the table before him. ; 

The Major went perfectly white. He grasped the arms of his 
chair, and turned upon his son such a face of petrified rage that 
I felt as if Tommy would shrivel where he stood. 

‘If Dad had only sworn at me,’ he said afterwards, ‘I 
shouldn’t have cared. But when he looked at me that way—oh 
lor!’ 
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At last the Major said hoarsely, ‘ What is this, sir?’ 

Tommy gulped. ‘It’s the big trout!’ he said. 

‘And how the devil did you get it?’ 

‘I didn’t get it!’ said the truthful Tommy. 

. Then who did? And what infernal tricks have you been up 
to?’ 


‘This morning,’ said Tommy, ‘I was down by the river 
chucking pebbles , | 


‘Confound your pebbles !’ 


TOMMY WALKED STRAIGHT UP TO THE MAJOR 


‘Into the water,’ went on Tommy ; ‘and I saw two ragged, 
dirty-looking beggars on the bank, just by the bridge—a big 
chap and a tow-headed little scamp with bare legs, not much 
bigger than me’ (I stole a glance at Chris); ‘and they had 
the—the——’ Tommy gulped convulsively again, and I felt cold 
all over. ‘They had That’—pointing to the corpse—‘in a 
landing-net !’ 

The Major dropped his head and groaned. Then glaring at 
Tommy— 

‘What were they like? Did you know them? How did 
you get the fish? Confound you, sir! answer me;’ and he rose 
~ from his chair and took Tommy by the shoulders. 
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‘I told ’em to give me the fish, and they didn’t want to,’ said 
Tommy, raising candid eyes to the Major’s face. ‘The little 
beggar had it, and I collared it. Then they cut and run, and I 
came home.’ 

‘You young idiot,’ said the Major wrathfully, ‘why didn’t you 
go after them ?’ 

‘TI did run a bit,’ said Tommy. , 

‘Couldn’t catch them? J sha’n’t believe in your sprinting 
powers now,’ snorted the Major. ‘ Rascals! rascals!’ 

‘Well, Major,’ I struck in, ‘it’s a horrible business. But at 
all events we've got the trout, and they haven’t. Tommy, what 
was the big chap like? I might know him; I know most of the 
poachers hereabouts.’ 

‘An ugly beggar,’ said Tommy, ‘dressed somcthing like a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Some rascally keeper turned poacher,’ I said to the Major. | 
Then I reverently lifted the big fish in both my hands. ‘I 
wonder what he weighs ?’ I said. 

{ 


‘ By George!’ said the Major. ‘Christina, my dear, go and get 
the scales !’ 

We calmed the Major down gradualiy. Chris did a good 
deal of that. The trout lay in state that afternoon, for all to 
admire. He really was a noble fish, in first-rate condition, and 
weighed 3 lb. 11 oz. precisely. The news of his capture and his 
rescue spread like wildfire, and the Major by the end of the day 
was boasting of Tommy’s pluck and presence of mind. 

But he didn’t appreciate it as much as we did. 

We had the trout for supper, and a princely dish he made. 
He ought to have risen and shamed us, like Southey’s miraculous 
poultry—but he didn’t, and the graceless Chris had two helpings. 

‘Tommy, you're an angel!’ said Chris that night. And she 
gave him a hug which he bore with Spartan composure. 

I said, ‘Tommy, you are a genius. Some day you will be 
Premier, no doubt. In the meanwhile this may help you to 
remember an ugly beggar whom you got out of a scrape.’ 

‘It was all quite true,’ said Tommy seriously. 


Chris married money. If she fishes now, it is for the stately 
salmon ; she is attended by a dignified gillie, and her exploits are 
published in the sporting column of the Gentlewoman. 

But she will never forget that ‘ crowded hour of glorious life’ 
spent in the capture of the Major’s big trout. 

Tommy is a distinguished ‘ wet-bob’ at Eton. He will go © 
far, that young man. 


A WELSH GAME OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 


BY A. G. BRADLEY 


CONSIDERING the great numerical inferiority of Wales to the least 
of the other three kingdoms, the fact of its players being able to, 
more or less, hold their own in International football must be a 
source of much justifiable pride to those of its people who care 
for such things. To any outsider, the maintenance of so good a 
standard must seem remarkable, but to one who knows anything 
of Wales it must appear doubly so, in view of the consistent 
antagonism of the powerful nonconformist ministry and their 
officers to wholesome out-door sports of all kinds. 

Could it be possible, however, that the Welsh capacity for 
football is not so exotic as it seems, but dates back to the Tudor 
period when a provincial game of theirs, singularly akin in 
principle to Rugby football, flourished exceedingly and was held 
in great esteem? The thought perhaps is far-fetched, but at any 
rate it may serve as an admirable excuse for recalling the violent 
not to say humorous fashion in which the people of a part of 
Wales at any rate used to take their pleasure, and for introducing 
a short sketch of an ancient game that might beyond a doubt 
well stand as the progenitor of Rugby football. In the ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Pembrokeshire’ by George Owen of Henllys, Lord of 
Kemes,' a local Elizabethan chronicler of great note, whose works 
Mr. Henry Owen of Withybush in the same county has lately 
edited, occurs a memorable and lengthy description of this truly 
amazing and popular pastime. It was one form, no doubt, of the 


' The Description of Pembrokeshire, by George Owen of Henllys, Lord of Kemes, 


edited with notes and appendix by Henry Owen, B.C.L. Oxon., F.S.A. (Cymmrodorion 
Record series). 
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ancient Celtic game of ‘Hurling,’ but I will proceed at once to 
the notice of it and leave my readers to draw what analogies they 
please. 

The sport in question was known as‘ Knappan,’ and the 
writer introduces us to it as played in the Celtic half of Pembroke 
and in South Cardiganshire. The name was immediately, though 
not ultimately, derived from the ball made use of, which was of 
box or yew, and a little smaller, probably, than a club croquet ball 
of the present day; while to make it slippery and hard to hold 
it was boiled in tallow. Substitute hurling for kicking, abolish 
boundaries and all limitations, recall the old days when fifty to a 
hundred played upon a side in Rugby Close, and one or two 
kindred arenas; multiply these by ten, and some sort of notion 
may then be formed of this once-popular Welsh pastime. In one 
particular, however, the Welsh knappan players came closer to 
the latest of our moderns. For since dropping has practically 
died out of the Rugby game, and passing and carrying become 
nearly everything, it reverts in this particular very closely indeed 
to the practice of the old Welsh players, who, as will be seen, 
followed the same tactics, only hurling the ball when they had no 
better alternative. 

Our chronicler begins by introducing himself to us as an old 
player : ‘ For that I have often times been an agent and patient at 
this unruly exercise, and often have felt the smarte that I have 
written (especially of the horseplaye), which signs and seales I 
carrye in my head, hands and other parts of my body.’ Some 
remains of the game of knappan seem to have lingered in South 
Wales till nearly the close of the last century. But according to 
our Elizabethan author, it appears by his time, instead of 
ameliorating with advancing civilisation, to have grown still more 
savage, and on this account to be even then in danger of decay. 
There were at that time, he tells us, five official matches played 
annually, many scratch games being privately arranged on off 
days, usually Sundays. The details of the Pembrokeshire pro- 
gramme are preserved, and in modern style the county fixtures 
may be thus briefly recorded :— 

Shrove Tuesday : Nevarne v. Newport, at Burye Sands. 
Easter Monday : Meling v. Eglwysferrow, at Pont Gynon. 
Low Easter Day: Penrith v. Penbedw, at Pwll Du. 
Ascension Day: Kemes v. Emlyn and Cardiganshire, at 
St. Meigans. 
Corpus Christi: Kemes v. Emlyn and Cardiganshire (re- 
turn), at St. Meigans. 
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The two latter, we are told, were the most important of these 
annual fixtures, ‘two thousand foot besides horsemen being often 
there engaged.’ The other games usually arose from matches 
being made for wagers by two gentlemen of the country, after the 
fashion so familiar in earlier cricket history. These, says our 
informant, ‘often fell out to be the greatest plaies,’ a statement 
which, after noting the battalions engaged at the Kemes v. Emlyn 
match, rather takes one’s breath away. The two sportsmen would 
on such occasion proceed to divide the parishes, hundreds, and 
even counties between them, each striving to bring the greatest 
number into the field, ‘each entreating all his friends and kins- 
men in every parish to come, and bring his parish wholly with 
him.’ No wonder they were great ‘plaies.’ Besides the players, 
too, all the non-combatants of the country-side gathered as 
spectators, including victuallers, tapsters, merchants, mercers, and 
pedlars, who pitched booths and tents, and carried on a roaring 
trade. If the actual promoters of these matches had money on 
them, their following, we are assured, fought for honour and glory 
pure and simple. 

‘First for the fame of their country in general, next every 
particular (one) to wynn prayse for his activitie and prowess, 
which two considerations ardently inflame the minds of the 
youthful people to strive to the death for glory and fame, which 
they esteem dearer unto them than worldlie wealth.’ These 
sentiments do not wholly tally, I imagine, with those of modern 
football, so we will follow our friend into the field without 
further delay. ‘The combatants then having come together 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon, a crye is made,’ when 
all proceed to divest themsélves of their clothing, save only a thin 
pair of breeches, their head, body, legs and feet being quite bare. 
As to the latter, however, it could have been no such great 
trial to the peasantry, who in Wales were often accustomed 
to go barefoot. The better sort, no doubt, retained their shoes. 
Nor is it wholly unsuggestive of a cockhouse match under the 
genuine old Rugby code of thirty years ago, when we are told, 
with some superfluity, that if a player ‘leave but his shirt on his 
back, in the furie of the game it is torn to pieces. It is not 
surprising that men were officially told off to guard the clothes— 
such a pile of them as there must have been! As for the rules 
of the game, these were simple enough in all conscience, but 
what they lacked in elaboration they surely gained in the lordly 
scale of the arena and in the profound contempt for space 
and distance, which distinguished them. There were no ‘ goles,’ 
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naively remarks our ex-player, ‘for there was no need of 
any.’ 

To reduce his lengthy disquisitions, excellent and humorous 
though they are, to plain English, the victory was not definitely 
achieved till one side or the other had got wholly away with the 
ball—carried it, that is to say, so far beyond the original ‘ kick 
off’ that there was no hope of getting it back before night fell and 
ended the fray. Two miles, our informant tells us, was in no 
sense a sufficient distance to destroy hope in the side that had 
lost that much ground. So long as there was light, in fact, 
there was hope. The object of our modern players in all games 
akin to football is to force the ball into the enemy’s ground. 
The aim of these primitive sportsmen was to carry it as far as 
they possibly could into their own, though under the conditions 
in which they played their game such a difference is, after all, of 
trifling moment. The game was commenced by the knappan 
being hurled straight up in the air between the two throngs of 
combatants, and forthwith the great multitude, amid the cheers 
of a still larger concourse of spectators, fell to. It was the 
writer’s privilege (a doubtful one the moderns will say) to play 
Rugby football in what may be termed the Homeric age of that 
great game, when it was conducted on the principle of the more 
the merrier, and fifty or sixty not infrequently were ranged upon 
a side; when the now well nigh lost art of drop-kicking was the 
business of the ‘ backs,’ and the honour of the ‘ forward,’ even after 
he had been collared or hacked over, was involved in sticking to the 
ball till his face was jammed in the mud by the weight of a score 
or so of perspiring mortals piled on top of him. I would draw 
no invidious comparisons between those strenuous contests of 
three or four score independent atoms and the reduced numbers 
and elaborate organisation of to-day. I only allude to the former 

because those who can recall them will, perhaps, be better able 
- than their more scientific successors to imagine what the spectacle 
was like when the champion sprinter of Kemes, let us say, was 
carrying the ball, with the able-bodied of the two parishes of 
Pembroke and half Cardiganshire at his heels. ‘It is a straunge 
sight,’ says our authority, ‘ to see one thousand or one thousand five 
hundred naked men to come neere together in a cluster in following 
the knappan.’ Again: ‘If the knappan hapneth to the hands of 
a good footman he presently sengleth himself and runneth and 
breaketh out of the bodie of the game into some plain grounde in 
the swiftest sort he can, which being perceeved all the companie 
followeth where the good footmanship of all is discerned being a 
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comfortable sight to see five or six hundred good footeman to 
follow in chase a single or two as grey hound or hare.’ 

I am bound to confess that the most Homeric contests of 
the old Rugby game fade into insignificance before the per- 
formances of these ancient Welshmen. ‘In the furie of the chase 
they respect neither hedge, ditch, pale or wall, hill, dale, bushes, 
river or rocke, but all seemeth plain unto them, wherein also they 
show such agilitie in running, such activitie in leaping, such 
strength and skilfull deliverance in hurling, such bouldness in 
assualting, such stoutness in resisting, such policie in inventing, 
such skill in preventing.’ In short, they show much more talent 
at this play, our friend thinks, than they are capable of in the 
affairs of life. The bitter cry of the British parent, then, is after 
all no new thing. In one sense the knappan players more closely 
resemble the modern exponents of football than they do those of 
our youth ; for all the hurly-burly, the main feature of this game 
was ‘passing.’ The man who got the ball ran till he was tackled, 
or was about to be collared. In the latter case he threw the 
ball, if possible, to one of his own side; ‘for beside the corps or 
mayne bodie of the play there are certain scouts or fore runners 
whose charge is always to keep before the knappans whichever 
way it passes.’ If, however, the player when collared had not 
already thrown the ball, he was summoned three times to deliver it. 
If he then surrendered it, he was ‘left in peese without the 
bastinado.’ If, however, in the interests of the game (we must 
suppose this would happen when few or none of his own side 
were up), it is good policy to stick to the ball for a bit, his 
opponents at once proceed to punch his head in the most violent 
fashion. At the time of our informant’s writing the game, it 
appears, had degenerated greatly from the mild and friendly spirit 
which characterised it when he first began to play. For in those 
halcyon days, when the man with the ball, on being tackled, re- 
fused to deliver it upon the third summons, he was merely banged 
on the face and head with the naked fist. But latterly, it would 
appear, rocks, when they came handy, were used, as being more 
efficacious! What, indeed, was the fortitude of Smith Major, 
who carried the smart of half a dozen sounding hacks together 
with the ball behind the enemy’s goal-posts, compared to that of a 
man who submitted to be hammered on the head with stones for 
the honour of his parish ? 

So much for the tactics of the infantry in these mammoth 
contests. The cavalry seem to have hovered about the flanks of 
the game, and taken any opportunity that offered to get away 
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with the knappan, pursued by a motley crowd of both horse and 
foot. As ‘ tackling,’ or fist fighting, was out of the question on 
horseback, these cavaliers carried oaken cudgels, which they used 
freely on the head and shoulders of the man in possession of the 
ball, should he fail to drop it. Here also, says our author, there 
was a great degeneracy from former times. For then the horse- 
men’s sticks were restricted to hazel, and to a size that could 
be drawn through a regulation ring. Then, too, it was not the 
custom to deal out punishment till the holder of the knappan 
had been challenged three times to deliver it. Now, he declared, 
they used oaken cudgels as ‘heavy as they could well carrie,’ and 
not only dropped on to their opponent without any such warning, 
but actually took advantage of the occasion to ‘pay off old 
scores.” Methinks there is a not unfamiliar ring about this. At 
the same time, any ferocity those of us who remember the 
strenuous and racy games of the ‘ fifties and sixties’ may recall 
was surely child’s play compared to the mélée into which a game 
of knappan devolved itself when party spirit ran high. Let our 
old player speak for himself. ‘On every small occasion,’ he says, 
‘nowadays they fall by the ears, which being once kindled 
between two, all persons of both sides become parties, soe that 
sometimes you shall see five or six hundred naked men beating in a 
cluster together as fast as the fists can goe, and their part must be 
taken, every man with his company, soe that you shall see two 
brothers, the one beating the other, the man the master, the 
friend against friend. . . . Nor will they scruple to take up stones, 
and with these in their fists beat their fellows.’ Then, charging 
pell-mell into the surging crowd, go the horsemen with their 
oaken cudgels, that would ‘strike down an oxe or horse,’ and fall 
to beating the footmen and one another, ‘ sparing neither head or 
face nor anie part of the body.’ This lasts, it seems, till a happy 
inspiration or want of breath prompts some to hold up their 
hands and cry ‘ Heddwch! heddwch!’ or ‘ Peace! peace!’ which 
sometimes, but not always, we are told, has the desired effect, 
‘and to their plaie they goe anewe.’ Onlookers of an unathletic 
turn, we gather, had to be very careful how they approached the 
game when the blood of the combatants waxed hot. This we 
can well believe, though to keep clear of such extended manceuvres 
must have been no easy matter. When such an unfortunate, 
however, was caught in the meshes of the swiftly moving 
conflict, it was customary ‘to make him a player by giving him 
a bastinado or two, if a horseman, or by lending him half a 
dozen cuffes be he on foot.’ 
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Among the more noteworthy features, however, of this 
delightful game were the tactics adopted by a side which found 
itself in a hopeless numerical minority, mustering, we suppose, 
only five hundred strong, as against, let us say, a thousand brought 
into the arena by its opponents. ‘One of the weaker side’ on 
such occasions, ‘hapning on the knappan, clappeth the same 


- against his belly, holding it fast with both his hands. Another of 


his company claspeth him about the mydle, turning face to face. 
Then cometh more of the same syde and layeth gripes on and 
round about them, so that you shall see one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty men thus clustered together as bees in a 
swarme, which the other party seek to undo by hauling and pulling.’ 
Never, surely, have there been such formidable scrimmages as 
these! They often lasted a quarter of an hour, we are told, and as 
soon as one was broken the policy of the weaker side was to form 
another as soon as possible, ‘and so to weare out the day and 
give over playe without disgrace to themselves and their country.’ 
They had no gate money in those days; nor was the spectacular 
sportsman, as we have seen, then regarded as of much account—a 
poor creature, in fact, to be bastinadoed or cuffed if he ventured too 
near. Whatever the failings of these sixteenth-century athletes, 
it is quite certain that the modern notion of hiring people to play 
your games was not even in the germ. ‘Having tyred myself, 
gays our author, ‘in describing this unruly plaie, I will hear end 
with a merrie jest or two. We must confess his jests are 
excellent ones, and only regret the unavoidable loss they must 
suffer by curtailing them in modern English. One ‘ gentleman of 
note,’ for instance, we are told, was anxious to take part for the 
first time in a match, and had mounted himself, as he conceived 
well, upon a big gelding, and cherished ambitions of perchance 
getting away altogether with the knappan. Having successfully 
‘made means’ to get the latter passed to him, he at once put 
spurs to his horse and took his own line across-country, with the 
whole army of horse and foot in pursuit. For some time his 
‘mount’ justified his expectations, and getting a clear lead, this 
injudicious person, with the object, no doubt, of freeing his right 
arm, proceeded to stuff the knappan into his hose. The gelding, 
however, did not prove such a stayer as he was a pacemaker, and 
in course of time the rider was overtaken by ‘an old grey-headed 
country swayne, hoarse in voice and rude in manners, mounted 
upon a little lean nag furnished only with a pad and collar.’ 
This bucolic summoned the ‘gentleman of good note’ in the 
usual fashion to deliver the knappan; but the latter, scorning 
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so ill-looking a fellow, made no response, but held on his 
way. 

The veteran, who had now no trouble in keeping his old screw 
on terms with the showy but distressed gelding, at once proceeded 
to play the game in all its rigour, and showered blow after blow 
upon the head and shoulders of the supercilious horseman. A 
croquet ball would, I take it, be a difficult thing to extract out of 
one’s breeches pocket while going at a hand gallop, even under 
less disturbing conditions than those described. The extraction 
of a knappan from the inner recesses of an Elizabethan gallant’s 
trunk hose was evidently a most distressing problem. For it was 
not till this fashionable sportsman had suffered terrible punish- 
ment at the hands of the relentless rustic that he succeeded in 
‘dealing the knappan,’ which he did, we are not surprised to 
hear, with the ‘Curse of heaven and himself’ on the whole business. 

The other ‘merrie jest’ of our author strikes us as even 
more excellent. On this occasion an experienced player, still 
better mounted, had defied all pursuit, and carried off the ball 
definitely (into the adjoining county I presume), and of course 
gained the day for his side, as well as great triumph for himself. 
At the next match he was naturally eager to sustain his reputa- 
tion, but rode up and down, it seems, for half the day without 
getting a chance at the ball. Greatly chagrined, he at length 
determined to try what, with little forethought, he seemed to 
think would prove an excellent practical joke. So when the tide 
of battle rolled on to ‘a fayre playne,’ he broke from the crowd 
and ‘put his horse to run away race,’ making believe he had the 
knappan. 

One can well understand that there must at times have been 
great confusion of mind as to the actual whereabouts of the ball, 
particularly when the footmen were all poimmelling one another 
with their fists and the horsemen hammering each other with 
oak cudgels. On this occasion a considerable body of horse, at 
any rate, were entirely at fault, and set out after our cavalier in 
brave fashion, entirely persuaded that he had the knappan. The 
latter was evidently not so well mounted as on the occasion 
of his recent triumph, nor, perhaps, had he considered the 
grievous situation which would be his in the event of capture. 
This very thing, however, happened; for when challenged to 
deliver the ball, it was in vain he protested that he was not really 
in possession. His protests were drowned in the shower of blows 
that rained upon his person. His assailants evidently suspected 
that he too had got the ball in his hose, nor would they believe 
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for a moment the agonising oaths with which he sought, in the 
midst of his punishment, to force the truth upon them. He must 
have been, I think, a tricky character, for his opponents, our 
chronicler quaintly observes, ‘would not believe his oath without 
a booke, which he had no leisure to hold.’ We should imagine 
not! The end of it was that this wily schemer was struck to the 
ground and his nether garments torn off him before he was left, 
sore and bleeding, to lament the failure of his clever plan, and to 
conclude that honesty, even in sport, was the best policy. 

When the Spaniards were on the coast, too, in the year 1588, 
a stranger happened to come upon the scene when a match of 
knappan was going on in which six or seven hundred players were 
engaged, ‘ whereof most were hurt and bloody.’ He was greatly 
concerned at the sight, and asked a Welsh friend how they wouid 
be pacified. The Welshman assured him it was only play, and 
would be taken in good part. ‘If this be but play,’ replied the 
other, ‘I would the Spaniards were here to see our plays, certes 
they would be bodily fear of our warre.’ The picture of the 
knappan players returning from the field should, I think, not be 
omitted, for it is quite evident that, however vicious the perform- 
ance itself, it was a point of honour not to carry its feuds into 
private life. ‘You shall see gamesters returning home from the 
playe with broaken heads, black faces, bruised bodies, and lame 
legges, yett laughing and merrily jesting at their harmes, telling 
theire adversaries how he break his head, to another that he strocke 
him on the face, and how he repayed the same to him again, and 
all this in good myrth, without grudge or hatred; and if any be 
in arrereges to the other they score it up till the next playe, and 
in the meantime will continue loving friends.’ 


AN OLD INDIAN HUNTER 


BY E. B. OSBORN 


ASSUREDLY it was one of my lucky days when old John Marceille 
—as a matter of fact his ‘given name’ was Jean Baptiste— 
invited me to accompany him on a duck-shooting expedition to 
Island Lake; for up to that time I had met with no really 
competent professor of ‘ Indian hunting,’ and had, in consequence, 
come to the conclusion that the many yarns told by white settlers 
about the doings of certain old-fashioned practitioners of the art 
~ were nothing more nor less than ingenious tangles of ‘onlikely 
Yankee lies,’ as they say in Western Canada. But those two or 
three days spent with a native hunter of the old school, whose 
inborn genius had been developed by half a century’s experience 
in the backwoods and on the high prairies, changed my opinion 
considerably ; and, before I had known him for a year, my faith 
in Fenimore Cooper’s ‘Pathfinder’ and other heroes of my 
boyhood was as lively as ever. 

Though he was at least three parts Indian—his father was a 
French half-breed ‘hunter of the plains,’ his mother belonged 
to a nation of the Wood Crees—and possessed the bronzen com- 
plexion, coarse blue-black hair, and hawk’s beak peculiar to the 
red man, in mental power and steadfastness of purpose John 
Marceille was the equal of most of his Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 
Accordingly he had always managed to live decently and to keep 
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up a little home of his own, even in those dismal years when the 
buffaloes went out and the railways came in, and so many of the 
half-breed hunters and freighters were compelled to earn their 
daily bannock by collecting buffalo-bones, to be made into manure 
for export, by hauling wood and water for the mounted police, 
or by ‘taking treaty’ along with the ordinary denizens of the 
Reserves. 

Like many other members of ‘ the tribe of the Métis’ this old 
man was very much of a gentleman, though he lived in a mean 
little log-hut and had married a very dirty and cantankerous, 
swampy squaw, who was, however, a most ingenious cook. In 
all his dealings a fine sense of honour was apparent; and a 
certain simple-minded courtesy, which seemed to me the perfec- 
tion of good breeding, made him the most charming of hosts. In 
particular, John Marceille never forgot that courtesy is the better 
part of charity ; and the poor, shiftless, broken-down ‘ yellow- 
faces,’ whose little ‘ tepees’ of interwoven spruce boughs were so 
often to be seen behind his house, not only received daily rations 
of flour and potatoes and salted fish, but were also treated as equals 
and allowed to play their part in the entertainment of the most 
distinguished visitors. I dare say there was a drop or two of 
gentle French blood in his veins—for was not Canada, whence 
came the forefathers of the Métis, built up on the bones of the 
ancienne noblesse of France ?—which found an expression in these 
acts of a kindly and considerate hospitality. 

After our hunt at Island Lake—a broad piece of shallow, 
alkaline water surrounding a great dome-shaped bluff of tamarac 
—I never arranged a sporting expedition without first of all visiting 
John Marceille and trying to enlist his services as guide and hunting 
companion. He had little real love for farming and even less for 
his wife, whose ‘all-round cussedness’ was proverbial in the 
settlement, and old as he was, if only he could find any sort of 
an excuse for neglecting his farm, would make no bones about 
coming away at an hour’s notice. On one occasion, indeed, we 
slipped off along a by-trail while she was actually returning from 
a visit to her nearest neighbour ; and when she sighted us from 
afar, and began to flounder across a stretch of new breaking, 
waving her skinny brown arms wildly and shrieking out incoherent 
reproaches, the old man’s averted face wore an unctuous look of 
solemn glee—something far too deep and heartfelt to be expressed 
in chuckles. A fortnight later, when we sneaked back in the 
windy dusk of an October day, it was somebody else’s turn to 
score, and the old man was clearly on tenter-hooks ; indeed, but 
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for the fact that our buckboard was well loaded up with wild- 
fowl, prairie chicken, sandhill crane, and other good gifts, I don’t 
think he would have ventured home that year. 

The more I saw of his work by field and flood, the more I was 
struck with his ability. In the first place, he was a remarkably 
fine shot, never missing and seldom ‘ tailoring’ his game, although 
he used a primeval H.B. Co. muzzle-loader, apparently held 
together by numerous bits of wire and binder-twine, for which no 
English schoolboy would have bartered a serviceable catapult. 
But it was not often he gave me an exhibition of marksmanship ; 
for, like most old-timers, he had learned to shoot in days when 
powder and shot were hard to come by, and the waste of a single 
charge was looked upon as a deadly sin. You must remember 
that as often as not the hunters employed by ‘The Company’ 
received a small quantity of ammunition in lieu of provisions ; so 
that the unthrifty hunter—like the man who lost his small change 
in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’—went on his way ‘with many a 
hungry belly,’ and was sometimes reduced to a diet of poplar- 
bark. Many years ago, while hunting in the ‘country of the 
North Wind ’—Kewatin is the name on the maps—old John had 
been compelled to live upon ‘jack-rabbit’s pemmican’ for a 
season, and that bitter experience of a very cheerless form of 
vegetarianism had given him a somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
value of ammunition. Accordingly, his ideal of a really sporting 
venture was to slip up to a string of water-fowl disporting them- 
selves at the edge of a slough, or a family of chicken following 
materfamilias across a meadow of the prairie, wait patiently until 
they had deployed into line, then let off his gun at short range, 
and bag half a dozen or so with one shot. The way in which he 
contrived to conceal his movements from their watchful beady 
eyes even in places where there was hardly enough cover to hide 
a gopher, and the cleverness with which he imitated the various 
‘calls’ so as to bring his prey within easy distance, were really 
amazing. When, however, he thought it worth while he would 
sometimes pull off a thoroughly sporting shot; and he could 
reload his. antiquated single-barrelled muzzle-loader so quickly 
that anybody who heard but could not see him at work would 
have sworn he was using a double-barrelled breech-loader. 

After all it was his practical knowledge of the habits of the 
wild creatures of the North-west which made him the best of 
hunting companions. It is not too much to say that he knew 
Saskatchewan—-which is about as big as France—as well almost 
as a Scotch gamekeeper knows his own moorside; so that he 
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could always tell what to look for in any particular spot, and just 
where and exactly how to find it. In the matter of ‘ tracking’ 
he was a very Sherlock Holmes, and could follow game almost as 
well in the spring or in the fall, when a broken twig or a displaced 
leaf forms the only available evidence, as in winter-time, when the 
great palimpsests of the snows if nghtly read supply the hunter 
with all the information he requires. 

When hunting from a camp, by the way, he generally made a 
point of coming in and going out each day by the same trail—a habit 
of his which at first puzzled me not a little. Huis reason for this 
practice is worth considering. Moose and deer and all the small 
fur-bearing animals, so he said, will seldom or never cross a man’s 
trail; and, when they happen to come upon it, will often turn off 
and travel for miles in a direction nearly parallel to that of his 
scent ; so that the hunter who came in by the way he went out, 
and now and again forked off for short distances, was likely to do 
better than if he tried to look over a lot of fresh ground in the 
afternoon. 

One decidedly sportsmanlike trait was his dislike of the use of 
poison, which he never used, albeit he must have known that it is 
cheaper and more effective than trapping. Among many other 
gifts he had the Indian’s discriminating eye. Not only could he 
see a flight of birds many miles away, but he could also tell what 
they were and exactly how many they were. On one occasion I 
made this faculty of his the subject of a little experiment. After 
drawing a number of noughts and crosses on a chip, I moved it 
before his eyes for a few seconds—not more than five or six. As 
long as the total number did not exceed fifty he could always tell 
me without hesitation the exact numbers of the two species of 
signs, and for much greater numbers he could always give a 
pretty close guess. In the matter of hearing—perhaps owing to 
his age—he was inferior to many of the Reserve Indians, who can 
count the number of horses in an approaching patrol of the 
N.W.M.P. when they are still miles away. 

Unlike the vast majority of the French half-breeds, John 
Marceille could express himself in good ‘Prairie English ’— 
which is not by any means the same thing as the hackneyed 
dialect of the Western States—albeit a trick of dropping into 
Cree whenever he became excited, and his frequent use of the 
long-forgotten proverbs and bywords of the old-time voyagewrs 
and cowreurs des bois made it somewhat difficult for a ‘ tender- 
foot’ to follow him all the way. Though he had the gift of 
holding his tongue in quite a number of languages, he did not 
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always choose to exercise it, and after a good day’s work and a 
good hearty supper—to say nothing of a glass of grog—would 
often become quite garrulous on the subject of the old fur- 
trading days quorum pars magna fuit. If, however, we had had 
bad luck, he would chew the quid of reflection, and never open his 
mouth all the evening except to wish me good-night. Muchas I 
prize my trifling experiences of sport in the Saskatchewan and 
the many practical hints I received from him, I prize even more 
the occasional glimpses—too few and never to be renewed !— 
which his rambling discourses afforded of the spacious life of the 
North-west that was. 

The yearly ‘Running of the Buffalo’ by the hunters of the 
Red River Settlement in the good old days, when the chief 
factors of the Hudson’s Bay Company ruled from the Bay to the 
Pacific and from ‘the Line’ up to ‘the Circle,’ was a theme of 
which the old man never tired; and as I have never read any 
adequate account of that ‘almightiest big picnic ever you heard 
on ’—to quote the enraptured phrase of yet another old-timer of 
the Saskatchewan—TI shall here set down in order all that he told 
me from time to time about the ‘Summer Hunt.’ together with a 
few facts gleaned from other trustworthy sources. As early as 
1820 the number of ox-carts assembled for the summer hunt 
exceeded five hundred, and one year, between 1840 and 1850— 
he could never remember the exact date—when John Marceille 
drew a hunter’s pay for the first time, no fewer than fifteen 
hundred carts and waggons and more than two thousand men, 
women, and children came to the time-honoured trysting-place 
in a hollow of the high prairies, a day’s journey from Fort Garry. 
A hunter’s wage consisted in those days of Hudson’s Bay 
‘blankets’ or notes to the value of 3/. sterling; the women, 
whose duty it was to skin and cut up the carcases and make 
them into the famous pemmican, received 2/. 5s. apiece; and 
each of the boys and girls, who assisted the women and did the 
‘chores’ for the whole camp, obtained the sum of Il. as a quid 
pro quo. Seeing that the summer hunt generally lasted a full 
three months nobody can say that these people were well paid 
for their work, especially when it is remembered that buffalo- 
running was an arduous and risky pursuit, and that now and 
again Blackfeet and other ‘wicked’ Indians would take it into 
their heads to hunt the outlying hunters, though they seldom 
ventured to meddle with the main parties. 

Many of the hunters of the plains were also farmers in a 
small way, so that a start was not possible until after seeding. 
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_For the same reason it was necessary to return before harvest- 
time. But assoon as the spring rains were fallen and their long 
ribbon-like plough-lands were newly clad in a shimmering silken 
vesture of delicate green, they would hitch up their trains of oxen 
or ‘ Shaganappies ’--7.e. native ponies--and trundle off in their 
springless wooden-tired carts along the Southern Freighters’ 
trail, which ran from Red River to St. Paul’s in Minnesota, and 
was in those days as grassless and ‘ well-beated’ as the famous 
Santa Fé trail between Arkansas and New Mexico, to the time- 
honoured rendezvous. There they would camp until all the 
hunters on the roll had arrived—spending the interval in casting 
bullets, putting a last polish on their long-barrelled flintlocks, and 
mending their carts-—which did not contain a pennyweight of 
iron—with wooden pegs of birch. If anyone had succeeded in 
begging or borrowing a dram or two of ‘pink-eye’ whisky he 
would save it for the eve of the day arranged for the start. 

That last evening at home—always supposing the weather was 
fine—was a time of revelry ; and many of the Red River settlers, 
who did not intend to make the hunt, would come down to the 
camp to help on the fun. After sundown great watch-fires would 
be kindled within the circle of carts; and the older hunters would 
sit on their heels in the wavering firelight, exchanging horns of 
‘tangle-leg’ and tales of adventure in every nook and corner of 
the unexplored West, while the younger chatted with the women 
and girls who sat on or under the carts. Then in a curiously 
sudden expectant hush--that strange inevitable silence which 
sooner or later falls upon the noisiest of such gatherings —some- 
body would begin the beautiful lovelorn ditty of ‘A la Claire 
Fontaine ;’ long before the end of the first verse all the men 
would be singing or beating time, and when it came to the refrain, 


Il y a longtemps que je t'avme, 
Jamais je ne toublierai, 


the women’s voices would soar above the men’s in a sudden gush 
of sound, fresh and clear as the fountain of their ditty. Then, 
perhaps, ‘Lochaber No More’ would be sung by the many 
Scotchmen and Scotch half-breeds in the gathering, and after 
that saddest and most haunting of all melodies, the dolorous 
interminable lay of ‘Bold Brennan on the Moor’ (such rhymed 
histories of highwaymen were and still are surprisingly popular 
on the prairies) would be chanted slowly and solemnly by some 
soloist of established reputation; at last a fiddle would be 
pulled out of its moose-skin bag, and the stirring strains of the 
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‘Red River Jig,’ which old John confessed to be ‘ pins and needles 
in his legs’ whenever and wherever he heard it, brought all 
assembled to their feet. Next to a plaintive ditty the hunters 
loved a rollicking dance; and having once begun, they would 
not stop until the sun was under their feet and their bonfires 
were but heaps of warm crumbling ash. 

On these occasions particular attention was paid to the moon. 
If her appearance was such that ‘a man could hang up his kettle 
handily on her horn,’ everybody knew there would be at least a 
month of fine weather to follow; if not, the Indian by-word, 
‘ buffalo grow fat on a week’s rain,’ would be quoted with approval. 

At sunrise next morning the roll was called over, and 
immediately afterwards, at a meeting of the chief hunters, a leader 
and his staff, captains, guides, and a crier were appointed. The 
leader had authority over the whole party, and at the beginning 
and end of each day’s march issued general orders through the 
members of his staff, who also acted as police: the captains with 
their men took it inturn to patrol the camp and mount guard ; 
the guides, in addition to conducting the hunters from one good 
caimping-place to another, were also the standard-bearers of the 
party; and the crier, who called the people together whenever 
the ‘law of the hunt’ had been violated, not only proclaimed the 
sentence of the court, but also executed it. This ‘law of the 
hunt’ was a very simple matter. Stealing, the running of buffalo 
on the Sabbath day or before the general order to do so had been 
given, the firing off of guns when in the country where the herd 
was known to be, forking off, lagging behind, or going before 
without the leader’s permission—these were the only offences for 
which definite punishments were assigned. Stealing was regarded 
as the most serious of all possible crimes, and the punishment 
enacted was thought to be correspondingly severe. If anybody 
was convicted of theft, even if he had stolen only a sinew, he was 
solemnly brought into the middle of the camp and his name 
called out three times by the crier, the epithet ‘thief’ being 
added at each repetition. The half-breed hunters of the plains 
justly prided themselves upon their honesty, the disgrace of 
being publicly called a thief appeared to them infinitely greater 
than the shame of a flogging, and was taken to heart even by the 
most reckless of that devil-may-care race. 

For a first offence of any other sort the offender’s saddle and 
bridle were cut up; if he offended a second time his coat was 
pulled off his back and cut up; and for the third offence he 
received a sound flogging with a ‘black snake,’ or leathern whip. 
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It was the duty of the officers, one and all, to see that the camp 
was properly set out at night. The carts were drawn up in a 
close circle, and within this the tents were pitched in double 
and treble rows, the women and children sleeping in the inner- 
most. If danger was apprehended the oxen and horses were 
tethered inside the corral, and the men slept with their guns 
loaded ; otherwise the cattle were allowed to graze on the open 
prairie. 

Long before the buffalo were sighted they could be heard by 
the experienced hunter. Though he was then a mere boy, hardly 
in his teens, old John had a very vivid recollection of entering 
the summer pasturage of the buffalo for the first time in his life. 
One windy morning, three weeks after they had left the Red 
River, his father asked him if he could hear the bulls, and when 
he said that he could hear nothing but the wind, all the men 
laughed at him, and his father was not very well pleased. By- 
and-by they came to a badger’s hole, and his father pulled him 
off the cart and told him to put his ear into it, and when he did 
so, he heard a low far-off rumbling sound ‘like the wind in a 
poplar-bluff, or the noise the Saskatchewan makes when it moves 
out in the spring,’ which was nothing more nor less than the 
roaring of the bulls—ten thousand of them, I suppose. That 
happened in the early morning, and it was not until noon that a 
man standing up on horseback could discern what seemed to be 
a long streak of greyish cloud, resting on the high western rim of 
the horizon. When the sun was setting this cloud was resolved 
into two vast herds of buffalo, all of them moving at the same 
slow pace and grazing as they went. Everybody wanted ‘to be 
at them, but the authorities would not hear of it, for a night 
alarm would sometimes frighten the herds as muchas a prairie 
fire in the fall, and cause them to stampede for fifty miles or 
more. At about ten o’clock next morning the hunters were made 
to fall into line, and the crier was ordered to cry the ‘Ho!’ which 
was the signal for a general attack. 

The quaint expression, ‘ Here’s a ho!’ which every native 
of the North-west utters before gulping down his dram or ‘ horn’ 
of whisky, is really a reminiscence of this ancient signal to 
begin the fun, and not, as the more popular explanation would 
have us believe, a silly reference to the opening phrase of Isaiah lv. 

The hunters would enter the chase with their mouths chockful 
of bullets, loading and firing from horseback, and leaving the 
ownership of the slain to be settled afterwards. When loading, 
they poured the powder from the palm of the hand and dropped 
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a bullet from the mouth into the muzzle of the piece, and they 
fired without putting it up to the shoulder and in such haste 
that sometimes the bullet had not had time to fall down the 
barrel. No wonder that their guns, which cost ‘the Company’ 
from fifteen to twenty shillings each, and were not exactly 
masterpieces of the gunmaker’s art, frequently exploded! It was 
no uncommon sight to see a hunter who lacked a thumb or a 
finger or two as a consequence of such an accident. Sometimes, 
also, in the excitement of the moment, he would swallow an 
ounce or two of lead. Those of the women who had a practical 
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knowledge of herb-doctoring administered their thrice-decocted 
remedies to the victims of these casualties, and received fees for 
their trouble, a robe or a bag of pemmican, or the like. 

Day after day, week after week, until it was time to turn back 
or the buffalo had fled into some part of the plains infested by 
the Indians of the United States, who had no respect for the 
letters H. B.C. inscribed on the flags, the hunters would harry 
the rear of the herd, slaying hundreds between sunrise and sunset, 
and going back on their trail at nightfall to join the women and 
children and arrange the camp. The work of skinning and 
breaking up the slaughtered animals and making the choice parts 
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into the famous pemmican, or cutting them up. into. long thin 
shreds to be dried in the sun, fell upon the women and their 
assistants, whose labours were often prolonged far into the night. 

Other curious facts observed by the old-time buffalo-runners 
deserve to be mentioned. Thus clean killing was not altogether 
necessary, for the herd could always be relied upon to finish off a 
wounded comrade, though in so doing they sometimes spoiled the 
robe. Also the country in which the herd was pasturing for the 
time being swarmed with grizzly bears, who had acquired a taste 
for flesh and lived upon the herd all the year round. These four- 
footed hunters, either because they preferred to do their own 
butchering or because they respected the rights of fellow-sports- 
men, never meddled with the carcases of the beasts which had 
been shot. Old John had an idea about these grizzlies of the - 
plains, which does not exactly fit in with the theories of naturalists 
or with the experiences of big-game shooters in the past. 
According to him, this particular race of bears ceased to exist 
shortly after the extinction of the buffalo in the seventies, and 
the bears to be found in the foot-hills of the Rockies are a some- 
what different race, neither so big nor so wicked as the others, 
who sometimes weighed as much as twenty hundredweight. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company always did their best to prevent 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the wild animals, upon whose 
welfare their own ultimately depended, and the buffalo-runners 
in their employ seldom or never killed either the calves or -their 
dams, so that the extinction of the buffalo cannot justly be 
attributed to the Company’s policy of supplying their many 
northern posts with pemmican, the most nutritious and most 
portable of all prepared foods. In old John’s opinion we must 
blame the ‘free traders,’ more especially the Yankee dealers in 
peltries, who in 1870 had nearly a score of factories on the Bow 
and Belly Rivers. Until these people were driven out by the 
‘red-coat riders’ or North-western Mounted Police, that 
particular corner of the territories was, to use Colonel John 
Hay’s delightful phrase, ‘a first-class gilt-edged Hell;’ and to 
judge from the stories of their doings, which are still told over 
North-western camp fires, their establishments were cities of 
refuge for all the worst villains of the Western States. These men 
gave the Indians liquor—the vilest of pink-eye—in exchange for 
skins and furs, and, in spite of many brutal outrages on the 
weaker and less warlike nations, never lacked customers, thanks 
to the Indian’s ungovernable lust after fire-water, for which, 
having tasted it once or twice, he would give anything and go 
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anywhere. At one time there were more than a thousand 
Indian hunters in their employ. Of course, the finer furs which 
were only to be found high in the north seldom or never came to 
their factories, for in those days only the friends of the Company 
could obtain the supplies necessary for such a journey, and this 
army of hunters accordingly would hunt buffalo all the year 
round and even kill during the spring. Calves were never spared 
—not even if they were only an hour old—owing to the fact that 
their tender and supple skins fetched a good price down East, and 
of the full-grown beasts only the robes and tongues were taken, 
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THE HERD COULD ALWAYS BE RELIED UPON TO FINISH OFF 
A WOUNDED COMRADE ‘ 


the carcase being left to rot where it fell, though large numbers 
of the Red River half-breeds hunted again in the fall, or even 
wintered on the plains in order to get the robes when they were 
covered with the thick winter’s growth of hair. Everything they 
shot was duly turned into pemmican. 

So it will be seen that old John had justifiable reasons for his 
opinion on this point. And a very similar abuse of their oppor- 
tunities by the petty traders on the Mackenzie’s upper waters is 
responsible for the scarcity, or perhaps actual extinction—for ten 
years back only four or five small bands were known to exist in 
all Athabasca—of the ‘ wood-buffalo,’ once so common in that 
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region. As soon as the whole of the vast territory to the north 
of the Saskatchewan River (even as I am writing I can hear 
the deep thrilling sound of the newly released waters of that 
noble stream, ’tis the drone-note in nature’s slumber song to- 
night) has been explored and exploited by the miners and their 
many camp followers, I suppose the moose and the cariboo and 
the musk-ox will in their turn travel that dark mysterious trail— 
so deep in the dust of death that the heaviest footfall therein is 
noiseless—. which leads away into the land of the obsolete. The 
buffalo of the great plains have long since departed to that place, 
and it will not be long before the last of the Indian and half- 
breed buffalo-runners has followed to the trysting-place. 

When I was told that ‘old man Marceille was terrible sick 
and down-hearted, and the old lady ’—i.e. his Indian wife—‘’ud 
be real glad if I’d send him up a bit of a cheerful message,’ I had 
a presentiment that if I wished to see my old friend and hunting 
companion again I had better take the message myself. He was 
well on in the seventies, which is a great age for a man of mixed 
blood, for more than half a century he had roughed it on the high 
prairies and in the backwoods, and never troubled about keeping 
a balance of strength at the Bank of Life ; and when I came to 
think of it, I remembered noticing more than once that summer 
that he had lost something of that vivid brightness of look and 
stealthy alacrity of movement which distinguish the North- 
western hunters and trappers from the farmers and other ‘ more 
mechanical persons.’ We had settled to cross the North Branch 
as soon as ever the first flurry of November snow had fallen, and 
to camp out until Christmas or perhaps even longer in the 
territory which borders on the famous ‘Peace Country’ of the 
old fur-traders, and on many a fine summer’s evening we had 
talked over our chances of making a good hunt, until the owl’s 
mellow reduplicated plaint warned us that it was time to turn in 
if we meant to be on the river at daybreak. Thrice that summer 
I had pitched my tent on the high river bank a little distance 
below his shack for a week or so, and had spent my days fishing 
for sturgeon, ‘ gold-eye,’ pike, &c., in the north branch of the 
Saskatchewan. During June and July that swift and beautiful 
stream, which is three hundred yards wide at its confluence with 
the muddy sluggish ‘ prairie drain ’ called the South Branch, is full 
of clear snow-water from the far off Rockies, and in bright weather 
is as blue asthe Danube is said to be above the Iron Gates, so that, 
even if an afternoon’s angling failed to provide enough gold-eye 
for the morrow’s breakfast, or a pike or two—the old man’s old 
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lady had a knack of stuffing and cooking these fish to perfection— 
inveigled out of the shadow of his own particular boulder, the 
ecstasy of the swim through the cool gliding levels of the central 
current was always a sufficient compensation. One sometimes 
hears of a species of northern trout—probably ‘ Hearn’s salmon,’ 
which is common enough in many rivers of the Hudson’s Bay 
watershed—being caught on the upper waters of the North Branch, 
but I never succeeded in finding one hereabouts. 

As a rule we visited our sturgeon nets—there were three of 
them—before breakfasting, which meant an hour’s canoe voyage 
long before the sun looked over the high steep banks of the river. 
If any of the nets were broken, we sat down ‘right there’ and 
mended it, which was uneasy work fora breakfastlessman. That 
was a poor year for sturgeon fishing; nevertheless we caught as 
much as we cared to eat, and the rest the old man peddled round 
the neighbourhood, so earning enough to keep himself and his 
old lady in tobacco for quite a time. 

On the last evening of my third visit—it was the end of July, 
and the fireflies were almost as numerous as the mosquitoes—the 
old man set up three long sticks at equal distances apart imme- 
diately in front of the door of his shack, and then, sitting down 
in the doorway, began a Cree chant, as full of vain repetitions 
and apparently as meaningless as the ‘counting-out verses’ used 
by children. A long spell of silence followed, broken by a sudden 
cry of ‘one-two-three mouswa.’ He had been practising the 
heathenish art of divination from the flight of fireflies formerly 
used by the Wood Crees, and had learned thereby that we should 
kill three moose during our winter’s hunt. As far as I could 
understand his explanation, the two spaces of sky defined by the 
three sticks formed the soothsayer’s templa; and the number of 
fireflies seen in the left, or ‘bad,’ interval was subtracted from 
the number seen in the ‘right,’ or interval of good omen. I could 
not persuade him to repeat the incantation. 

The very next time I saw him—alas, for the tragic irony of 
happening !—it was clear that he had his orders for a longer and 
more fateful journey. I found him seated in his wife’s rocking- 
chair on the sunny side of his dwelling, with his ramshackle 
muzzle-loader laid across his knees and a fringed mooseskin coat 
thrown about his shoulders, and at first sight hoped he was not 
so ill as I had feared. It was characteristic of the plucky old 
fellow that up to the very day of his death he insisted upon being 
dressed as though for hunting, and taken out into the open air. 
It was not long before I knew that both the messenger and his 
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message had arrived too late. Though his eyes were wide open, 
and the calm expression of his face showed that he was not in 
pain, he took not the slightest notice of my presence, and was 
unable or unwilling to answer me as long as I spoke in English. 
When, however, I managed to grind out a word or two of Cree— 
his mother tongue—a look of childish curiosity came into his 
faded eyes, and the phrase ‘ awena eoko ?’ (who’s this?) fell from 
his lips suddenly, and with startling clearness. Not another word 
did he utter during my stay, although his wife—such are the 
ways of Indian women—rated him in many words for his lack of 
manners, and actually threatened to shake him! Remembering 
that both Indians and half-breeds hate to be stared at by their 
acquaintances when they are ill, and often creep away into some 
solitary place in order to die, just, as most wild and many tame 
animals do, I stayed no longer than was necessary to see that he 
and his wife had everything they required. 

A week later I saw him buried at the lonely little cemetery 
below ‘The Pines.’ On that occasion more than fifty teams were 
tied up to the fence—a signal proof of John Marceille’s popularity 
among his neighbours far and near. I cannot say the funeral 
ceremony was conducted decently and in order; for when it was 
time to lower the coffin, two men—carpenters by trade—had a 
loud and angry argument as to the proper method of letting it 
down into the grave. 

But towards the end of the service there was a shower of rain, 
followed as usual by a sudden cessation of all the busy, wandering 
sounds in the surrounding levels of wind-blown prairie. It was 
as though Nature herself, having hushed the many voices of her 
smaller children, was standing in tears at the grave of a foster- 
child. The most memorable of Virgil’s lines—the untranslatable 
‘Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt ’— came into 
my mind, and has for me henceforth a new and nearer meaning. 
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STEVENSON OF JUDE'S: A ROWING STORY 


BY E. H. LACON-WATSON 


JOHN SPENCER STEVENSON, of St. Jude’s College, Cambridge, 
sat in his rooms one afternoon about four o'clock, feeling sick and 
sorry. He was a young man in whom the rival claims of intellect 
and muscle met pleasantly and arranged their differences on an 
amicable basis. Neither could assert an undue advantage, but the 
college would have backed him perhaps a shade more heartily for his 
place in the eight than in the first class of the Tripos. For his 
part Stevenson meant to do both—very rightly. He was seven 
in his college boat, and that was second on the river. Next day 
the May races began. It was just possible that they might go 
head—not very likely, according to the critics on the towpath— 
but the Jude’s boat was good metal all through, and rumour had 
it that the head boat was not quite so lively as usual. 

The future should have looked bright to him, but somehow it 
did not. A young man in good training, who had still a full year 
before him undisturbed by the prospect of examinations, who had 
rowed in the trials, and had an excellent chance of backing up the 
Varsity president—his own college stroke—in the great race next 
year; there were reasons enough for a cheerful outlook. He 
owned to himself that things might well be worse, but the next 
moment brought back asettled gloom. No! it could not be much 
worse. He saw his life ruined, and all through a moment’s 
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folly. He fell into a brown study, with his pen pointed in the air, 
and wondered what on earth he should write. 

He was engaged on the composition of a letter, and it was a 
very difficult matter. As a general rule he was rather good at 


HE FELL INTO A BROWN STUDY 


letter-writing, but it must be confessed that this one caused him 
considerable uneasiness. Three attempts had already been made, 
and their ruins lay in the waste-paper basket by his side, torn 
very small, for he did not wish Mrs. Hutt, his assiduous bed- 
maker, to piece them together and decipher their contents. He 
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was now at work on the fourth, and it did not seem that it was 
likely to fare much better than its predecessors. The writer 
sighed heavily, and began to pace up and down the room in 
despair. As he passed the mantelpiece he picked up a tobacco- 
pouch mechanically. A pipe would help him to think. He 
remembered with a start that racing began the next day, and 
smoking had been stopped for a full month. He sat down again, 
and kicked the table in disgust. 

There was no doubt Stevenson was in a hole. His disgust 
was to his credit, for he was anxious, under considerable difficulties, 
to behave like a gentleman. The fact was, he was engaged to be 
married, and, reprehensible as it may seem, he wished to get out 
of it. Voluntarily he had bound himself down at the age of 
twenty years, for the term of his life—or hers. Not more than 
a year ago—barely a year—it had occurred only last August; and 
now he felt that he had been a fool. Yes! he certainly had been 
a fool. He was not even of age yet, and in all probability he 
would have to marry a girl whom he no longer loved. His life 
was mapped out for him, cut and dried; it was insupportable. 
And yet he had thought himself honestly in love last August. 

How it all came back to him now: the tennis parties, the hot 
sun, the afternoon on the river when he made up his mind to get 
it over! And how empty and hollow it all seemed now! Hehad 
been spending some of the Long Vacation with the Archdales— 
Archdale was the name of his present boat-captain and stroke—and 
he had enjoyed himself immensely. He remembered the precise 
spot where it had taken place: at the last moment the fateful 
words had come almost unintentionally. She made no fuss at 
all; she simply made a place for him by her side, and he went 
over and kissed her. Even at the time he was conscious, in a 
dazed sort of way, that he had been rather precipitate. But he 
liked sitting with his arm round her waist. For a time he had 
really been happy enough. And she had proposed that it should be 
kept secret until he came of age, which seemed then to him an easy 
way of postponing difficulties. In another month the time would 
have come, and he would be bound in honour to tell his family. 
That was bad enough in itself; he did not know at all how the 
news would be received ; but it was as nothing to the loss of his 
liberty. He longed for freedom like some imprisoned animal. 
For a long while he had fought against his feelings, but he felt 
now that he could bear it no longer. He must make a bid for 
release. And yet his mind revolted from the thought. 

Sometimes it would come over him with a flush of glad hope 
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that his distaste for the bordage might be reciprocated. Perhaps 
she too was longing for freedom. It was a cheering thought, but 
he knew in his heart that it was not likely to be the case. Besides, 
she was not the sort of girl to consider his feelings too nicely 
in such a matter: she would have written long since and regretted 
that their engagement must come to an end. For a girl to do 
that sort of thing was legitimate enough, but somehow or other 
the world did not permit the same right to a man ; or, at the best, 
considered such an act somewhat in the light of a meanness. It 
was quite right, no doubt. Stevenson himself felt that he should 
not care bluntly to take the whole responsibility of breaking it off. 
He was attempting to pursue a middle course, and give the lady 
a chance of retiring gracefully. Accordingly he wrote, pointing 
out that, according to their agreement, the day would soon be at 
hand for the declaration of their engagement, and asking whether 
she was quite sure that she was prepared to accept him for better 
or worse. He had, when he came of age, an income of some- 
thing less than two hundred a year; she, so far as he knew, had 
nothing at all. If they married, it was obvious that they would 
not be wealthy. If they waited, it was likely that they would 
have to wait a long time. 

He read over again what he had written. It was certainly 
proper enough: the only fault about it was that it did not express 
his sentiments. He saw only too clearly that she would read it 
in a totally different sense from his, that she would probably think 
it very right of him to offer her the opportunity of reconsidering 
her decision, and that she would reply effusively in the negative. 
And yet he could not bring himself to hint at his own defection. 
She should have the chance, he decided, but it would not be the 
act of a gentleman to go further. The bell was ringing for Hall, 
and he must get this load off his mind. Hastily he added a post- 
script, to the effect that unless he heard from her within four days 
he would consider her silence as equivalent to a formal renuncia- 
tion of the engagement. That done, he seized his cap and gown, 
and ran down with his letter to the porter’s lodge. A weight 
seemed lifted from him as he dropped it into the letter-box, and 
he went into Hall feeling strangely elated. For the next day or 
two, at all events, he could dismiss the matter from his mind. 

The typical undergraduate is not accustomed to take things 
too seriously, and recovers his spirits quickly enough, should they 
ever sink below their normal level. But Stevenson was not quite 
the typical undergraduate : he was old for his age, and the young 
men of St. Jude’s, fancying they detected an unnatural gravity in 
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his demeanour, had dubpved him ‘The Ancient.’ Still, a train- 
ing table is not exactly a place to encourage solemnity, and when 
the crew adjourned to Archdale’s rooms for a final glass of 
port and an orange, he was as lively as the rest. The talk ran 
chiefly on ‘shop ’—it generally does on such occasions; and by 
the time the first division boats had been severally criticised and 
condemned, the effect of the wine became manifest in a somewhat 
boisterous hilarity. Careful of his men, the captain sent them off 
before any harm was done, entreating them tenderly to take care 
of themselves for the next day. Stevenson, being his seven, and 
more sober-minded than the rest, was allowed to stay for a few 
final words. His commander was palpably nervous, not because 
of the morrow’s racing, but because some young ladies were due 
at his rooms for lunch next day, and he wanted Stevenson to 
help entertain them. Stroke was something of a misogynist. 
The fatal day arrived, and the morning hung heavily on the 
hands of the St. Jude’s first boat. Stevenson went away after 
breakfast and tried to work, but he could manage no more than 
an hour and a half, and was forced to go out and seek sympathy 
from his fellows. He walked up and down the court, where he 
found several of the others, all suffering from the same restlessness. 
The morning of the first day is always the worst to bear; the 
imagination is lively to forecast misfortune, and the merits of the 
other boats are unknown and therefore formidable. Stevenson 
went back to his room and tried to read the paper; came out 
again and ran over to see a man at Trinity; back to his room for 
half an hour’s reading. Then, to his relief, it was nearly time for 
lunch, and he strolled across the court to Stroke’s room. There 
he found a table spread with the most unwholesome dainties 
the college kitchens could produce—salmon mayonnaise, gooseberry 
tart, custards. Stroke was trying his hand at making some 
claret-cup, which two very pretty young ladies, in most bewitching 
costumes, were tasting at intervals. A middle-aged and rather 
stout lady was watching them benignantly from a sofa by the 
window. Stevenson was introduced to Mrs. Walters. an aunt, 
her daughter, and Miss May Archdale, who was Stroke’s sister. 
She had been away from home when Stevensen paid his visit the 
year before, so they had not met. Then they sat down, and the 
sister sat next him, and was very pleasant, and commiserated him 
on not being able to eat any of the nice things. His spirits rose 
appreciably by the time lunch was over, so effectual is a little 
frivolous conversation, and he was quite sorry when young Slater, 
who was not rowing, came to escort them down to Ditton. 
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Archdale and he walked to the boathouse together shortly after- 
wards. 

Then came the walk down the river bank, the long wait while 
the second division rowed down to the starting-point, and the 
excitement of seeing the Jude’s second boat making a bump at 
the Willows. It was a good omen, and the men got into their 
shell to paddle her down with a certain elation that dispelled 
much of their nervousness. But the worst time is always those 
few minutes on the bank at Baitsbite, waiting for the word to 
embark. That little group of men just in front, who preserved 
with some difficulty an air of easy confidence, looked as if they 
would take some catching. Behind them there was not much to 
fear, perhaps, at present. Still, there was no knowing: that crew 
might be caught to-night, and then Jude’s would have someone 
behind them who would make them row their hardest. 

Bang! Noone is ever ready for that first gun. Every man’s 
heart beats faster. ‘Now, then, four and five,’ calls out the 
coach, and they step gingerly into their places. Hats, scarves, 
and sweaters are taken off and passed to the boatman on the 
bank, who wears a settled but rather anxious grin. ‘Shove her 
out,’ and they move silently into the stream, the little coxswain 
holding with his right hand the ball at the end of the chain. All 
down the river the long string of racing craft edge out in line. 
‘Touch her, bow and two,’ sings out the coxswain, while the 
coach on the bank, an old Jude’s blue who has come up to see his 
college head of the river again, keeps his eye anxiously on his 
watch. ‘Get ready,’ he calls. ‘Ten—nine—seven,’ he mutters 
to himself. ‘ Five—four—three—two—one.’ ‘Touch her, bow,’ 
yells the coxswain once more, in a voice of agonised entreaty, for 
her head is paying off slightly towards the bank. Bow has barely 
time to dip his oar, when the gun is fired and they are off. 

‘Rotten start,’ mutters the coach, as he snaps his watch and 
starts to run. ‘Keep it long,’ he shouts. ‘Steady there in the 
bows!’ The boat is rolling a bit, and two is bringing his slide 
up with arush. They are at First Post Corner, and have not 
gained an inch—in fact, they are within their distance of the boat 
behind them. It does not look any too promising. 

Round Grassy Corner she picks up a little, in the Plough 
Reach she shoots up more still; round Ditton at last, and with 
the Long Reach before them, there is little more than a length 
between the boats. 

A confused roar goes up from the bank as she straightens her- 
self for the railway bridge. Stevenson’s throat is dry and parched : 
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every muscle seems strained to its utmost tension, and even now 
the boat seems to come down on his hands from time to time. If 
he could only get the bow side to finish their stroke out; they are 
clipping it again, confound them! From the bank the panting 
coach yells, ‘ Keep it long, three,’ but it is doubtful whether any- 
one hears him. On, on they go. Will it never be over? The 
wielder of the fog-horn on the bank is silent; his orders are to 
sound when they get within a quarter-length. The rattle goes 
intermittently, and the crowd call, ‘Well rowed, Jude’s, you’re 
gaining!’ 

Suddenly, at the Willows, the fog-horn sounds a joyful toot, 
and the roars of the crowd redouble. Jude’s are going up. A 
quarter of a length only to pick up! Surely it must be done! 
Stroke quickens slightly, very slightly, at the sound, and seven 
backs him up manfully; but there is trouble in the bows, and 
the pace is not much accelerated. Heavens! what a tumult 
there is on the bank! The rattle is keeping up a continuous 
crackling ; the fog-horn is working for all it is worth. They are 
under the railway bridge. ‘Now, then, come on,’ yells the coach 
from twenty yards behind ; he is not in the best of training, and 
stops, fairly exhausted. Stroke hears the signal; and he, too, 
thinks it is time for the final effort. ‘ Quicken,’ yells the coxswain, 
as Stroke says ‘Now!’ and up they go. As they sweep round the 
last bend, there is but a foot between them; Jude’s are on the 
inside, and, trusting to luck, the coxswain leaves the rudder-lines 
alone. By an inch the bump is missed, and their chance is over 
for the day. 

Sadly they disembark at the ‘ Pike and Eel,’ and their coach, 
still breathless, pants up to offer advice and encouragement. 
‘Well rowed, you fellows,’ he says ; ‘to-morrow you'll do it toa 
certainty. It was the start spoiled your chance.’ And he goes 
aside with Stroke to talk it over. ‘Three is your weak spot,’ 
he explains; ‘the rest rowed admirably—seven in particular.’ 
Stevenson hears him and is consoled. And so, somewhat fagged 
but soon recovering, they join in with the ranks that escort their 
second boat to the boathouse, the college flag flying bravely at 
the head of the procession. 

The next day they got a magnificent start, and made their 
bump just above Ditton, to the mad excitement of every member 
of the college. The Dean, being rather shortsighted, ran into the 
river in the frenzy of the moment, but was rescued unhurt, and 
continued to wave his hat while the black water dripped from his 
clothes. 
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The next two nights they rowed over easily. 

Then came Sunday, and the second division races were over. 
The second boat, which had ascended four places, celebrated their 
triumph in a befitting manner; the first boat, with two more 
day before it—at that time the first division races extended over 
six days—went for a training walk in the country. Archdale’s 
lady friends were still staying in Cambridge, and Stevenson and 
he escorted them daily over the colleges and to other places of 
interest. On this Sunday it fell to Stevenson’s lot to escort May, 
Archdale walking in front with his cousin and aunt. 

Somehow they had been thrown together a good deal during 
the last few days. It was curious, Stevenson thought, that she 
seemed to like his society. He was not so shy as most under- 
graduates, it is true, but he did not generally become so intimate 
with girls in so short a time. It was all very pleasant, and now 
that Saturday was over, and he had received no letter, the sudden 
freedom from all care and anxiety raised his spirits marvellously. 
He could not help comparing May with his (late) fiancée, and 
noting her superiority at every turn. He felt it was a little 
ungenerous to make comparisons, but still he was a free man 
now, and the thought was very delightful. He would never 
entrap himself again, he swore solemnly. At the same. time, 
there was no harm in a little innocent flirtation. What a lovely 
sunny afternoon it was, and how sweet she looked in that dress! 
They leaned over Clare Bridge side by side, and looked at the - 
water flowing underneath. Once their hands touched accidentally, 
and the contact sent a delicious thrill through all his veins. He 
was free again, free to entangle himself again, if he chose. The 
thought ran through him, heating his blood like wine, and then 
suddenly came the afterthought, and he drew away. 

‘I believe I am the biggest fool on earth,’ he thought to him- 
self. At the same moment Archdale and his party hove in sight, 
and Stevenson welcomed them with a curious blending of annoy- 
ance and relief. After all, there was. no hurry. He was not in 
love—perish the thought !—and he did not want to be—just yet. 
In a few years, perhaps. He was off, dreaming of the future. 
There was no doubt he was an impressionable young man. 

Monday came, and with it a disaster that spread a gloom 
darker than night over the three courts of Jude’s. By some 
untoward accident the boat was somewhat late in getting out 
for the start: the coxswain was unduly flurried, and got his 
rudder-lines crossed, in consequence of which the boat, after a 
scrambling start, ran straight for Grassy Corner, and remained 
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there. They were bumped, and, what was worse, not by the 
boat they had bumped themselves on the second night, for that 
had gone down two more places, but by a crew little, if at all, 
slower than themselves, and it was extremely doubtful whether 
they could recover their position. Such a thing had never 
occurred before at the head of the first division. 

The crew were savage to a man, and went about muttering 
dark threats against their coxswain. Even the old boatman 
forgot to grin, and the coach, with Archdale and Stevenson, 
spent the whole evening in long and anxious consultation. There 
was only one more day’s racing, and if they could not by a 
supreme effort recover their position, they would have to be 
content with second place for a whole year. The thought was 
insupportable. 

After dinner the men collected in Stevenson’s rooms, and the 
coach harangued them at some length. He pointed out that 
to-morrow was their last chance, that each man must row his 
hardest, that it did not matter whether they killed themselves 
in the effort, for there was no more racing, and that ‘ By Heavens, 
you men, we must go head!’ Then, as things were so critical, 
they had an extra glass of port each, with the promise of cham- 
pagne for lunch the next day. 

‘Only get a good start, and you’re bound to row them down,’ 
he said at parting; but his heart was heavy within him, for he 
knew that they had a task before them which would tax them 
to the utmost. 

Solemnly the Jude’s crew, in all its glory of blazers and straw 
hats, trimmed with the college ribbon, paddled down by Ditton 
to the starting-point that Tuesday afternoon. The crowd cheered 
them lustily, but their supporters on the towpath were silent, or 
nearly so, for they felt nothing but a savage longing for revenge. 
There was little nervousness in the boat that day, for they were 
all imbued with the same spirit, and their minds were set upon 
nothing but getting the best start imaginable. They eyed the 
unfortunate little coxswain threateningly, intimating that if he 
did not keep them straight this time it would be the worse for him. 

They were in their boat once more, stripped, slides forward, 
eyes fixed on the back of the man in front, waiting for the signal. 
Bow and two kept the starting chain tight enough this time, and 
the coxswain had to lean backwards till he was nearly out of the 
boat. Once more came the voices of the men on the bank, 
repeating in unison as the seconds went by, ‘ Five—four—three— 
two—one.’ 
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At the same moment the chain dropped into the water, the 
gun fired, and the crew, like one man, drove their oars through 
the water for the first stroke. It was a magnificent start. 

‘Don’t make shots; trust to rowing them down in the 
straight,’ had been the last order of the coach, and the coxswain 
set himself to steer the course as though they were doing a time 
test. He took this time a perfect line, and slowly the boat gained, 
every man rowing splendidly. But could the pace last? The 
rate of stroke was higher than they had ever started with before— 
not much, perhaps, but sufficiently so to find out any weak spots 
—and the boat in front was rowing beautifully together, not in 
the least flurried. Jude’s must have gained more than a length 
at the Plough, but they were rowing the faster stroke, and none 
knew that better than their oppanents’ captain, who smiled to 
himself grimly as he rounded Ditton, and had no intention of 
being caught napping. The roar of Ditton sounds faintly to 
Stevenson’s ears; there is a kind of humming in his brain; but 
he sets his teeth, and prefers not to wonder whether he can last 
the course. He, at least, will row till he drops. 

They are in the Long Reach—at the Willows—and still there 
is no sign from the bank, except the confused tumult of shouts. 
If they are to catch them at all, surely they ought to quicken at 
once. Stroke apparently thinks so. Fifty yards below the rail- 
way bridge he calls out ‘ Now,’ and quickens. A sort of strangled 
repetition of the word passes up the boat ; one or two call ‘ Right,’ 
with thin and weakened voices, and up they go, the blades flying 
faster and faster, until they are rowing forty-two to the minute. 
The boat springs forward, but a head wind has risen, and the 
spray flies freely from the bow oars. Still, they have gained ; the 
leading boat felt that gust as well, and are growing a trifle un- 
steady. As they shoot the bridge, the fog-horn sounds at last, 
and seems to put new life into the crew. ‘ Yoicks!’ cries someone 
in the bows. Archdale struggles like a demon, and Stevenson 
responds with a last despairing effort. The roar on the bank 
swells to a mad tumult. Suddenly a tremor runs through the 
boat; bow has stopped rowing; it is all over; and Stevenson 
sinks exhausted over his oar in a dead faint as they drift slowly 
towards the bank, victors and vanquished together, rowed out to 
the last man. Thus did Jude’s regain their lost position. 

They had to lift Stevenson out of the boat, and take him baci 
to college in a cab. He had broken down a little, the doctor 
said; probably had been overworking himself in mind as well as 
body. It was not everyone who could combine Tripos work with 
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rowing. For the present he had better go to bed, and take a 
complete rest for two or three days. Then he would no doubt 
be quite well again. So Stevenson remained in bed for a couple 
of days, enjoying the laziness thoroughly ; for there are occasions 
when it is pleasant enough to pose as an invalid. He was the 
hero of the college, and, from the senior tutor downwards, had 
no lack of visitors. The Dean, that enthusiast who had taken an 
involuntary header on the night of the first bump, made himself 
particularly pleasant. 

The third day Stevenson felt it would be a crime to pretend 
illness any longer. Besides, Archdale had promised to bring his 
sister in for tea; it was surprising, he said, what an interest all 
the ladies took in No. 7 of the Jude’s boat. They had talked of 
nothing else at the ball in the Guildhall last night. So Stevenson 
got up, feeling not much amiss, and gave orders to Mrs. Hutt to 
_ prepare a tea regardless of expense. Then he thought he would 
try a cigarette. Looking for the box, his eye fell on a letter, 
lying upon the mantelpiece, that had evidently been mislaid. It 
was unopened. He turned it over, and saw it was—from her. It 
was dated Monday ; probably it had arrived on the afternoon of 
the last race. 

Suddenly all the light faded from the room, and he saw the 
world grey and desolate. It seemed doubly hard now that he 
had fancied himself free. Well, the matter must be faced out, 
then. Stevenson sighed, and began to read. He knew very well 
what she would say, and he was not deceived. The letter was 
very forgiving, even effusively so. Miss Douglas had been away 
for a week, and she was tearfully anxious lest her silence should 
have caused any anxiety. Of course she would keep to her word. 
She knew women were expected to be fickle, but she had hoped 
to have made a better impression, and so on, and so on; only 
perhaps it would be better, as they were both so young, for the 
engagement to be kept secret for one more year. 

And so ended his little dream of happiness. And Archdale 
and May were coming to tea at four! He did not much care; 
everything was much the same to him now. He would make an 
effort, and take it smiling. They would be up in half an hour or 
so. Somebody was coming upstairs already. 

It was Archdale, and he looked perturbed, as one who bore 
bad news. He greeted Stevenson with a rather forced hilarity, 
but seemed uneasy, and eyed him with something like apprehen- 
.sion. At last, after talking of indifferent subjects for some time, 
he spoke out : 
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‘Look here, old chap, I’ve just heard something which you 
may not quite like. I don’t know if I ought to tell you now, but 
I think you ought to know at once. And, after all, there may be 
nothing in it.’ 

‘I think I can stand most things just now,’ said Stevenson, a 
little wearily. 

‘Well, it’s no good beating about the bush. You know when 
you were staying with us last year, I thought somehow you were 
rather keen on that girl that was paying us a visit—Miss Douglas 
—you remember ?’ 

Stevenson blushed a fiery red, but said nothing. The other 
went on still more uncomfortably. 

‘ Well, the fact is, I heard to-day that she’s engaged to that 
little cad Barnes, who came into a fortune last year.’ He said 
no more, for Stevenson jumped up with a wild shout that cer- 
tainly showed no trace of weakness, and promptly rolled his 
captain on the floor. ‘So you thought I was in love, did you?’ 
he cried aloud. Then he laughed, rather insanely, and danced 
roundtheroom. He stopped abruptly. ‘Isn’t your sister coming 
up to tea?’ he inquired, with a touch of anxiety. 

‘Oh, yes, she’s coming right enough,’ replied Archdale. ‘She 
thought you ought to know about it, that’s all.’ 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 


BY R. R. CONWAY 


CROSS-COUNTRY running is essentially the sport of the masses. 
The classes either pass it contemptuously by on the other side, or 
judge its votaries by the attenuated and lightly clad specimens of 
humanity who may be seen scampering round suburban roads in 
the gathering darkness of a winter Saturday afternoon. But we 
cannot help regarding it as a most important branch of athletics. 
Nearly all our best distance runners train regularly across 
country in the off season, and while our sprinters go down before 
the flying Americans, and our jumpers are outdone by the nimble 
Gael, we can still claim an undisputed supremacy at the longer 
distances, and it is across country that the majority of such 
contests are decided. A late prominent paper-chaser, at 
Cambridge, has rather happily described the sport as ‘a man 
running as nature made him,’ for the description is just. Nowhere 
will you see such absolutely natural style (much of it I regret to 
say bad) as at the end of a long and punishing cross-country 
race. In many cases it is simply a man’s own pluck and 
strength that carry him home, and it is only in very exceptional 
cases that we see a pure stylist shine ‘over grass and plough.’ 
But of this more anon. ; 
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The origin of the sport is, of course, to be traced to the old 
game of Hare and Hounds, more particularly as followed at 
Rugby; Ido not think I am far wrong in stating that in the 
historical chapter in ‘Tom Brown,’ wherein Tom, East, and the 
‘Tadpole’ finish up an afternoon of misadventure on the roof 
of the ‘ Pig and Whistle,’ we have the chief inspiration of our 
sport. 

Before the days of universal football and golf there was very 
little for a man who had not means for hunting and shooting 
to do during the winter, and just thirty years ago the first 
cross-country club sprang into being. Mr. Walter Rye, the 
father of paper-chasers, aided by a few kindred spirits, formed the 
Thames Hare and Hounds Club, which still lives and flourishes ; 
though in an age of innovation it stands firm to its tra- 
ditions, and resists the allurements of ‘ Associations’ and 
‘Championships.’ The old Thames can look back with pride to 
a glorious past ; it was the first to hold the championship, which 
it so largely assisted to found, and held it till it could not hope 
to cope successfully with the brawny sons of toil who were to 
be found in the ranks of the big provincial clubs. In 1896, 
however, the club was concerned in the first Inter-’Varsity race, 
successfully decided over neutral ground, and the thanks of both 
University teams were deservedly tendered to all the officials, 
whose efforts left absolutely nothing undone. The Thames 
certainly possess the most genuine and sporting course near 
London, and the finish over Wimbledon Common cannot be 
surpassed. The reins of government have been ably held for 
some seasons by a succession of brothers Rye, who tread worthily 
in the steps of their illustrious progenitor. No mention of the 
Thames would be complete without an allusion to that marvellous 
runner P. H. Stenning. In his prime, no course was too long 
for him, no plough too stiff, and no night too dark. He was 
head and shoulders above his rivals twenty years ago, but 
unfortunately, for many reasons, it is impossible to obtain a line 
between him and the cracks of to-day. His sad death a few 
years since was most sincerely regretted. 

Next in order of seniority come the Blackheath Harriers, 
who sprang into being in 1869, under the title of the Peckham 
Amateurs. Their parent was, and is, Mr. Fred H. Reed, who 
is a model president. No club is more patriotic than the 
‘ Blackheathens ;’ the enthusiasm of their officials is only equalled 
by that of all their members. Their headquarters are palatial, 
and their present secretary a marvel of energy. 
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The other metropolitan club which calls for special notice is 
the South London Harriers, both on account of its age and 
its record. The S. L. H. preserves its youth in a wonderful 
manner, and encounters its friends from Blackheath in every 
imaginable sport. It must not be forgotten that the big cross- 
country clubs do great service to the cause of athletics generally, 
and the sports held under their direction rank among the biggest 
events of the year. All through the summer they encourage 


THE HOME OF PAPER-CHASING. THE ‘KING'S HEAD,’ ROEHAMPTON, 
HEADQUARTERS OF ‘THE THAMES HARE AND HOUNDS 


athletics among their members, and are now making a great 
feature of swimming, for which they deserve unstinted praise. 
Cross-country sport is controlled by Associations—namely, 
the Northern, Midland, and Southern Counties—which each hold 
their district championships in addition to the ‘ National,’ which 
takes place alternately in the north, midlands, and London. Last 
year, however, owing to an unfortunate dispute, the National fell 
through, the Southern Counties finding themselves unable to take 
part in the race. A so-called championship fell rather flat, the 
only item of interest being the fine running of 8. J. Robinson, of 
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Northampton. Itis gratifying to state that this year the National 
has been renewed with a second win for Robinson. 

The list of past cross-country champions contains the names 
of many who gained even greater fame on the cinder path. 
W. G. George, W. Snook, and J. Kibblewhite proved themselves 
invincible at all distances, from one mile upwards, and form an 
irresistible answer to those who hold that cross-country running 
ruins a man for pace and style on the path. Let me here quote 
two instances in point. On March 1, 1854, George won the 
‘National ;’ on the 15th he ran at Cambridge for the Black- 
heath Harriers (never shall I forget my own puny efforts to hold 
the champion in the last mile !) ; on April 7 he broke all amateur 
records for ten miles at Stamford Bridge. He had in the mean- 
time amused himself over shorter distances with his usual 
success. In February and March 1897 C. 8. Sydenham ran the 
following series of races : 


I’eb. 13.—Ranelagh Harriers ten miles steeplechase. . Ast 
», 20.—Southern Counties Championship, ten miles. . . Ath 
Mar. 6.—-Inter-County Championship, ten miles . . Ist 


» 13.—L.A.C. v. C.U.A.C., three miles (in 14 min. 56 secs.) . Ast 


About three weeks later he ran a 4:26 mile! The clubs who 
have won most fame in the ‘ National’ are the Moseley Harriers 
(winners 1881-2-3-4), the Birchfield (six wins), and the Salford 
(five wins), the only Southern team to achieve success since 1879 
having been the Essex Beagles. The fact is that the Birmingham 
and Manchester clubs seem to have possessed peculiarly magnetic 
attractions for the leading provincial runners. 

The race par excellence of the year in the eyes of all 
metropolitan athletes is the ‘Southern Counties,’ at present 
decided over a terribly stiff course round the Watkin Tower 
at Wembley. Since 1884, when J. B. Foreman led the 8. L. H. 
to their Austerlitz, the champion clubs and runners have re- 
presented the cream of our Southern long-distance runners. Such 
names as Carter, Coad, Thomas, Kibblewhite, H. A. Heath, 
Watkins, George Martin and C. Bennett form a perfect galaxy of 
talent, and in my opinion the greatest of them allis Heath. Many 
good judges consider him the best cross-country runner that ever 
put ona shoe. There is also a so-called ‘ Junior’ Championship 
among the junior clubs. This event attracts enormous fields, 
and produces runners capable of holding their own with the best 
of the seniors. Both contests are decided simultaneously by a 
miracle of organisation, the leading ‘junior ’ often following hard 
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on the flagging steps of the last ‘senior.’ The juniors are sent 
on their way when the seniors have finished half the course. 
Last year 289 in all competed, and without the slightest hitch—- 
a result due entirely to the secretary of the association, Mr. 
Arthur Cook, without mention of whom no account of contem- 
porary cross-country running would be complete. 

The clubs which have attained the proud position of Southern 
Champions may be counted on the fingers of one hand. They 
are the §.L.H. (three wins), Finchley (seven wins), the Essex 
Beagles (three wins), and the Spartans (two). 

The sport has not, perhaps, enjoyed the popularity at the 
Universities that it might have done, but there have been many 
formidable obstacles in the way, chiefly, of course, the fact that 
at Oxford and Cambridge the athletic season occupies the winter 
months. A man who has a good prospect of gaining his Blue at 
either of the long-distance events on the path cannot fairly be 
expected to imperil his limbs across country in the Lent Term, 
though I cannot too strongly state my conviction that nothing 
but good can result from a course of cross-country work in the 
autumn. Last spring (1897) at Cambridge the only men who 
showed themselves capable of running three miles at anything 
like racing pace, with the exception of W. V. Wood, late presi- 
dent of the C.U.A.C., a runner quite above the average, were the 
regular cross-country men. This year another cross-country 
man has come to the front—namely, A. Hunter, who won the 
mile in 4°26. 

The first race between the University clubs took place at 
Oxford in 1880, and the event has since that time been annual. 
Oxford were the first winners, the trail, according to the match 
book of the C.U.H. and H., having been tampered with by 
malicious boys. Cambridge then entered on a sequence of seven 
victories, to be followed by three for Oxford. Then in 1891 
a very strong Cambridge team romped home; but the next three 
years witnessed disaster, the race of 1894 being a crushing 
disappointment, as we at Cambridge fondly deemed ourselves in- 
vincible. The last three seasons, however, have brought consola- 
tion, the Cambridge teams being of quite exceptional merit. The 
record thus stands at eleven to seven in favour of Cambridge. Up 
to 1890 the race was decided alternately over the Oxford and 
Cambridge courses. This plan, though certainly conducive to 
subsequent post-prandial hilarity, was for many obvious reasons 
unsatisfactory. Accordingly, thanks to the Thames H. and 
H., an attempt was made at a neutral course, but the result 
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was failure. Both teams missed their way at an awkward turn, 
and the race was re-run at Oxford. The old order of things was 
then renewed till December 1896, when the Thames once more 
made the attempt, and this time triumphantly. The race will 
henceforth doubtless take place over neutral ground, as is only 
fit and proper. 

The constitution of the two University clubs is very different. 
The O.U.H. and H. are affiliated to the O.U.A.C., which makes 
them a grant towards their expenses, and exercises generally a 
parental supervision. Cambridge, however, rest on an entirely 
independent footing, and rank with the various other clubs 
which are entitled to the ‘ Half Blue.’ The club at the present 
time rejoices in solvency, and is growing yearly in numbers and 
prestige. Both Universities encounter several of the London 
clubs, and from the results of these matches select their five 
champions who take part in the great race in December. Each 
side has been fortunate in its representatives; and, without 
drawing the proverbially odious comparison, I may be allowed to 
congratulate Oxford on having claimed the Rev. W. Pollock-Hill 
and W. Whitelaw, and my own club on L. W. Reed, T. Colbatch- 
Clark, W. F. Copeland, C. C. Angell, and that marvel of con- 
sistency W. W. Gibberd, to whom I can give no higher title 
than that of ‘the Cambridge Whitelaw. | 

When we consider the sport itself, the reason of its popularity, 
especially in the metropolitan district, is not hard to find. The 
cost is trifling, the outfit of the simplest, and it can be pursued 
at an hour which would render any other outdoor sports impossible. 
It is difficult to overestimate such advantages to the average 
Londoner who cannot cal] his time his own. There is no more 
delightful sensation than that of a good stretch over a sporting 
course, when wind and limb alike are in good condition, and one can 
stride out right through from end to end. Much senseless rub- 
bish has been talked about the dangers of cross-country running ; 
but these are incurred only by the foolish. In the first place, let 
no one make the attempt who is not absolutely sound. A collapse 
which, on the running-path within reach of the friendly pavilion, 
is trifling, becomes a very different matter five miles from any- 
where, in a strange country, and with the nearest man’s back fast 
vanishing through the gloom. Never shall I forget the unpleasant 
sensation of hunting for a lost Blackheathen in the November 
blizzard of 1893, when every turnip seemed to take the shape of 
a senseless corpse! The gentleman in question still lives, however, 
and blesses the name of the eminent physiologist against whose 
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hospitable door he stumbled. Secondly, I must strongly advise 
all beginners to wear jerseys and shorts of sufficient thickness. 
Silk and gauze, which is all very well in the summer, gives very 
scant protection when the temperature nears the twenties, and 
the slight increase of weight is amply compensated by the 
security from chill and cramp. A great safeguard, too, comes 
from the use of woollen gloves and mittens protecting the wrist 
and forearm. These should be always worn on a really cold day. 
The only proper shoes are those made for the purpose by the 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEAM TRAINING 
GATE PRACTICE, W. W. GIBBERD ‘SWINGING OVER’ 


leading makers. They should be provided with a broad heel- 
strap, very low heels, and a steel plate protecting the foot from 
the jar of a spiked sole on a hard road. The one thing to do is 
to pay a good price to a good maker, and that will be found the 
truest economy. 

The best training for cross-country running consists of lots of 
walking, steady work over the most varied country to be found, 
and once a week a good fast spin on the cinder path. This is 
absolutely necessary to a team that means to shine in a punishing 
race; practice on the path gives just the right amount of dash 
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and finish to carry one home in the last mile. During the last 
fortnight of training once a week across country is all that should 
be attempted. 

As regards style, men run well across country in all shapes 
and sizes. While in a race on the track between picked men 
one general principle seems to inspire them all, in the ‘ illegitimate 
sport’ the case is very different. The reason is to be found in 
the varying nature of the ground covered. While A rejoices in 
the strength which carries him through the mud, and revels 
in the most sticky and holding plough, B is a natural stylist, a 
pretty jumper, and a flyer over the portions of grass and road 
which are beneficently placed in his way; thanks, however, to 
the variety of a representative course very few seconds will 
separate the rivals in ten miles. Perhaps the most finished 
runner ever known across country is Dr. H. A. Munro, whose true 
form, luckily for Cambridge, was never seen at Oxford. Others 
I might mention in the same category are W. G. George, in the 
palmy days of his amateurism ; 8. Thomas; and C. 8. Sydenham, 
who displays a perfect combination of strength and grace. There 
is no hard and fast rule of style to be laid down; every man will 
find his own favourite method of ‘ negotiating’ varied agricultural 
difficulties. As regards jumping, great care must be exercised. 
A nasty jar or trip will often spoil a man’s chances, and while 
‘illigant leppin’’ brings down the gallery, it seldom proves a 
paying investment. 

To my mind the great charm of cross-country running 
as a sport lies in the fact that in all the leading contests 
a man finds himself one of a team, and contending, not for 
his own hand, but for the honour and glory of his club. 
The method of scoring in inter-club matches is simply this: 
the respective places of the runners are added together, and 
the team with the smallest total wins. Combination therefore 
forms the most important feature in the prospects of a team. 
A most striking instance of this is to be found in the fact 
that on one occasion the Finchley Harriers carried off the 
championship of the South when their leading man was not even 
in the first ten ; but they all finished in a body, a sight to rejoice 
the hearts of their enthusiastic supporters. The members of a 
team must recollect that it is the duty of every one to help on 
his colleagues and run as ‘solid’ as possible, the advantage of 
timely encouragement and judicious pacing to the weaker vessels 
being simply incalculable. 

On the other hand it often happens that a real flyer is too 
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good for his team. He sails away in the van, quite ignoring the 
fact that his comrades are toiling along some half-mile or so 
behind him, and that he would be doing far more good to his club 
by occupying a humbler position. But there is one serious dis- 
advantage to this system; many clubs in their natural anxiety to 
strengthen their forces resort to the most unblushing importation, 
and stoop to devices which would do credit to the most expert 
organiser of a League Football Club. The officers of the various 
associations deserve all credit for their efforts to stamp out this 
evil; but it exists, and I fear will continue to do so. While on 
the subject of abuses there is another point which strikes the 
true lover of the sport. There is far too much pot-hunting. 
Nearly every club publishes an imposing list of handicaps over 
every imaginable distance, some of them being only by the wildest 
stretch of imagination ‘ cross-country. What we want is more 
genuine paper-chasing of the old style. The present generation 
has lost the art of hunting out a trail, and many prominent 
runners have in all probability never crossed a genuine line of 
country in their lives. There should be more real inter-club 
matches. No keener and better races are to be seen anywhere 
than such contests as the Inter-’Varsity race or the annual fight 
between Blackheath and South London for the ‘ Nicholls Cup.’ 
The inter-county race is a splendid idea in theory, provided that 
it is not too much eclipsed in importance by the championships. 

There is one last word to be said, and I wish it could be 
omitted, but in any essay dealing with the sport it is impossible to 
avoid admitting the fact that among its followers there are far 
too many ‘wrong ‘uns.’ Let it be distinctly understood that I 
do not breathe one word of objection to the social standing of a 
great number of fin-de-siécle athletes. If a man runs straight, 
keeps himself respectable, and is a sportsman, no one ought to 
mind meeting him ; but these ideal creatures are not as frequently 
met with as one could wish. We cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact that many of our present amateurs are only kept from open 
professionalism by the fact that they can make a better thing out 
of it by remaining as they are. Let clubs resolve to do away with 
their lavish distribution of prizes, and a change for the better will 
be sure to come. 


’"TWIXT TROUT AND GRAYLING: 
A STUDY ON THE MONNOW 


BY C. PARKINSON 


A FINE October is the most glorious season on the Monnow from 
an angler’s point of view. Great hills afford ample shelter in the 
narrow valleys through which the river flows, and the superb | 
autumn tints in favourable years last well into November—a 
blaze of crimson and gold. I have in my mind a beautiful fresh 
grayling leaping in the final death-throes upon a mossy bank, 
after a smart battle in the stream. It turned the scales at 
1 Ib. 6 0z.—a big fish for the Monnow, where its kind were non- 
existent twenty years ago. Some of the characteristics of the 
grayling are very striking. Note the rosy blush which rapidly 
fades away from the still living fish; it might be the faint reflec- 
tion from some alpine-glow rather than a direct emanation from 
the silvery scales. The overlapping of the same hexagonal 
scales produces a peculiar optical delusion, i.e. the grey lines 
from which this member of the Salmonide is said to take its 
name. The triangular pupil of the eye is also very remarkable, 
whilst the abnormally large dorsal fin with irregular bars of red 
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and black is curiously attractive. The fragrance of the newly 
captured fish, to my mind, resembles cucumber rather than the 
thyme from which the specific name is derived. An examination 
of the internal economy shows a large swim-bladder suitably 
adapted for rising or sinking in the deep pools that a grayling 
loves. 

Who can say that this handsome fish is not indigenous in 
some of our northern streams? In days gone by, when pisci- 
cultvre and the artificial breeding of fish were arts little 
known, it would seem somewhat impracticable for the Cistercian 
monks to have conveyed the living grayling from French waters 
to English rivers; and yet this is very generally said to have 
been the case. Certain it is, however, that the Monnow knew 
not grayling until the advent of the present generation. One of 
the riparian owners for his own edification introduced a few fish 
by way of experiment, the result being that within a few years 
they spread with great rapidity into the lower waters; and now 
the river, swarming with fish, ranks as a first-class grayling 
stream. 

At first sight the sudden incursion of grayling might be 
reckoned prejudicial to the trout fishing, but it has not proved so, 
and there appear valid reasons why the one species should not 
materially interfere with the other. Let it be at once granted 
that big fish—either of the one kind or the other—feed voraciously 
on the young fry without discrimination. On the whole, anglers 
may be trusted to prevent any great accumulation of really big 
fish ; they pursue their prey diligently and—for the most part— 
well. The all-important breeding seasons and habits of the two 
supposed enemies are altogether different. Few trout, I imagine, 
breed in the Monnow at all; the female runs up into tributary 
brooklets in the late autumn to deposit her spawn on the soft 
muddy bottom, where the ova are duly impregnated by the male 
fish, and the baby trout develop in the early spring beneath the 
shelter of friendly weeds. In such places the grayling never 
penetrates ; it is the herons which are the uncompromising enemies 
of the young brook trout. I know such a natural fish-nursery 
which is little more than a ditch through the red marl; it com- 
municates directly with the Monnow, and as late as April I have 
seen hundreds of troutlets—about an inch in length—frightened 
away from such a mud bank by my passing shadow into the 
security of a thick entanglement of floating weed. The fry 
remain in the smaller brook until they are sufficiently developed 
to face the rougher conditions of river life. It is the number of 
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similar natural breeding establishments so favourably placed in re- 
lation to the river that constitutes the safeguard of the Monnow 
trout supply ; on the other hand, in the dark wintry nights, many 
a fat trout is quietly tickled by poaching hands to its destruction 
in the same brooks. 

The grayling have altogether different breeding-places and 
habits. The ova are deposited among the gravel and clean sands 
of the main stream during the late spring. All through summer 
the fish is out of season, and the trouble now seems to be, how to 
avoid the rising grayling even when May-fly is on the Monnow and 
the trout are most greedy. So far as the destruction of the very 
young fish is concerned, the probabilities are more in favour of 
the patriarchal trout eating the grayling than vice versd. If the 
time should ever arrive when the river became overstocked, 
disease, in the shape of the dreaded Saprolegnia feraz, would soon 
proclaim the fact. In another western river—the Teme—I have 
found grayling thus afflicted, the circular patches behind the 
pectoral fins having something the appearance of so-called ring- 
worm on a child’s head. 

The Monnow is a fitful stream rising in the Black Mountains 
on the borders of Monmouthshire and Wales. The spring- 
sources above the village of Longtown are delightfully situated, 
the water leaping in miniature cascades from the very ribs of the 
old red sandstones. A sort of half-way plateau flanks the hills 
some 300 feet above the valley, where the short turf forms a 
natural roadway underneath the higher ridges. Here the Welsh 
cattle and mountain sheep graze at their own sweet will, heads 
being suddenly uplifted from amid the tall bracken as an intrusive 
stranger passes along. The precipitous escarpment of rock flanks 
the one side, covered in moist places by a profuse vegetation of 
mosses, liverworts, and ferns. Rivulets descend from hidden 
clefts into clear pools which are so many exquisite natural 
grottoes. These fairy-like crevices are in reality the spring- 
sources of the Monnow, which slowly gathers force amid the 
valley pastures until its volume is farther swelled at Pandy—a 
well-known angling resort—by the waters of the sparkling 
Honddhu (the Blackwaters) descending on the opposite side of 
the mountain range from Llanthony, with its beautiful abbey 
ruin. For some thirty miles the Monnow continues its circuitous 
course through wild scenery vid Pontrilas,Grosmont, and Skenfrith, 
to its junction with the Wye at Monmouth (or Monnow mouth). 
In some parts the water dashes merrily over rocks and boulders 
with ideal streams and pools to gratify the angler’s wants. The 
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steep red banks are literally clothed with hanging woods in some 
hidden reaches of the river. Or, again, the country expands into 
verdant pasture lands irrigated by the calmly flowing river. It 
is deeper in these parts, with stretches of apparently dead water. 


WADING IN MID-STREAM 


The fisherman haunts the wilder scenes, where he can wade in 
solitude beneath the spreading alders in water absolutely in- 
accessible from either bank. Wading in mid-stream is a necessity 
on the Monnow, except in a few exceptionally open places. Even 
when there is no baffling wind, it requires a practised hand to 
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throw a fly successfully in these wilder parts where trees and 
bushes innumerable overhang. 

I well remember one who has since become expert with the 
fly-rod making his maiden effort in a particularly difficult reach 
of the Monnow, near to Skenfrith. Even a man of genial dis- 
position is apt to have his temper ruffled by the contretemps liable 
to occur at such a time, whilst unsympathetic friends (fiends, he 
said) jeer in derision at his frantic efforts to clear a sufficient 
length of line. Who can fail to appreciate the feelings of a 
fisherman when his cast is securely hung up among the branches 
behind far above his reach, just at the psychological moment 
when a hungry trout rises in the most business-like and deter- 
mined manner? All this happened—and more—upon the day 
that I recall. The final catastrophe was only reached when a 
wicked puff of wind seized the flies precisely as our budding 
piscator sought to throw deftly across a pool with rising fish. 
Alas! ‘L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.’ Avoiding all the 
bushes with considerable skill, the dropper fly became firmly 
hooked in the middle of his own back! The scene was really | 
impressive, as with every frantic effort the hook became more 
firmly embedded in his coat, and the water seethed again at the 
language our usually sober friend-employed. The greater his 
contortions, the more hilarious the laughter from the bank. 
There is certainly a consolation in the misfortunes of others. 
But the victim has graduated in the art of fly-fishing since those 
days; he can now throw a decent length in most respectable 
angling company. 

Skenfrith, situated about eight miles from any railway station, 
is a perfect angling resort. The bridge across the Monnow at 
the top of the village must be familiar to many a fisherman, and 
there is a comfortable inn close by the waterside. The ruins of 
the old border castle stand near the river, together with a quaint 
church remarkable for the tracery of some of the Early English 
windows and the peculiar square tower. The bold hills of 
Coedangred rise immediately behind the inn, and the beautiful 
woods of Glen Monnow clothe the opposite slopes. Nothing can 
be more delightful than to throw your window open in the early 
morning, when fresh dew sparkles on every blade of grass and 
the thrushes and blackbirds begin their magnificent chorus of 
song. This is the time to nip into your waders—while slothful 
ones sleep—and, with scant regard to toilette, to slip into the 
turmoil of the stream below the weir that is placed diagonally 
across the river. Fat trout always lurk in the tail of the rushing 
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waters, and it is hard lines if your alder, blue dun, or red spinner 
does not lure a dishful of fresh trout to destruction before the 
breakfast hour. The lazy ones reproach you for being a selfish 
beast while they eat the fish with perfect affability. 

The natural history of the genus fisherman has yet to be 
written ; it possesses idiosyncrasies of its own which can hardly 
be judged by any known standard of morals. Garway Weir lies 
a mile or two above Skenfrith, and is one of the most cherished 
pieces of water. See the manner in which two of the fastest 
friends will exercise every subtlety in discussing the plan of 
action for the day, in order to circumvent each other and to gain 
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the monopoly of fishing this choice water. It is a study to listen 
to their discourse. Each has Garway Weir firmly fixed in his 
own mind as the inevitable goal. The one announces his inten- 
tion of going in the opposite direction, whilst the other thinks 
the wind favourable for the upper waters; both agree nothing 
can be done at Garway in the glare of the sun. They start on 
their separate pathways, and, behold! in an hour’s time the one 
that is least nimble on his legs reaches Garway Weir to find his 
beloved companion calmly fishing in the very water mentally 
reserved for himself. This goes on year after year, and still the 
polite fiction is steadily maintained. I believe it to be a libel and 
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a gross misrepresentation to say that fishermen lie; they tell 
self-deceptions, and by some occult mental process establish a 
belief in their own unimpeachable veracity. 

It is hard to convey any impression of the quiet beauty of the 
Monnow. The picture of a sudden bend, where the stream 
ripples vivaciously over the stony bed and the steep banks are 
clad with splendid woods right to the water’s edge, serves to re- 
present one of many ideal reaches of the western river known to few 
beyond the angling fraternity. Some eight miles above Skenfrith, 
Grosmont Castle, another of the ancient strongholds, commands 


THE WEIR 


the river from the steepest of hills. There is some first-rate gray- 
ling water between this part and the iron footbridge across the 
Monnow below Pontrilas, where, as the autumn advances, a 
couple of rods may reasonably bag their dozen brace a day 
each ; that is, when the fickle fish choose to rise at all. Such 
flies as the whirling blue, iron blue, and the like, are usually in 
request ; but there is a yellow-bodied kind of dun on the water 
in October that might well have its artificial counterfeit. Like 
all the Monnow, the Grosmont waters are strictly preserved, and 
it is only the fortunate few who exercise the right to take their 
pastime therein. The condition of the river is always difficult to 
anticipate, for whilst it is never clear in the sense that chalk 
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streains are clear, it is liable, after the manner of all mountain 
streams, to most sudden fluctuations in level. A very few hours’ 
heavy rain in the hills serves to flood the lower reaches so far as 
fishing is concerned ; the stream fines down again just as rapidly 
as it hasrisen. The ‘ compleat angler’ knows his simple require- 
ments. The water must not be too high or too low ; just sufficient 
colour on it is a sine qué non. At these rare moments the fisherman 
goes forth, if he can contrive to be on the spot, ‘ at peace with all 
the world and the women-folk likewise,’ as Artemus Ward puts it. 
But the Monnow has sheltered valleys, even when the elements 
are less favourably disposed, and blank days are somewhat rare. 


PONTRILAS 


In the neighbourhood of Pandy the surroundings are very 
charming. The peaks of the Sugar Loaf, near Abergavenny, and 
the Great Skerrid or Holy Mountain, are sometimes visible, 
and a spur of the Black Mountains flanks the Monnow valley. 
A track across the hills leads to Llanthony, a splendid walk for 
those having the inclination for a climb. The moors are the 
most southerly limit for the breeding of red grouse, which find a 
congenial haunt amongst the purple heathers, bilberry, and end- 
less covert. Curlews, plovers, and many other birds dwell among 
the hill pastures, where a human being is seldom seen. The 
greater part of the rural population from these valleys has long 
since migrated to the densely crowded mining centres of South 
Wales, where a living wage can be earned. I have seen fields of 
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corn in the golden valley waiting in vain for the harvesters; and 
ruined cottages are painfully apparent in the more distant vales. 
From the ridge we descend suddenly to the splendid Early English 
abbey, a peaceful ruin in the midst of rich pastures. The roof- 
less nave and choir still remain, whilst the intact Norman towers 
have been converted into bedrooms for the adjacent inn. The 
thirteenth-century abbey or priory must have been a noble place, 
and there are worse fishing quarters to-day than in the neighbour- 
hood, the Honddhu from Pandy being well stocked with trout. 
The length of river is, perhaps, twelve miles up to Llanthony. 
Another fine mountain path leads across the opposite range to 
Crickhowell, on the Usk. 

Familiar with the Monnow during every month from the 
early spring to late autumn, I have often been struck with the 
numbers of coarse chub the more sluggish waters contain, 
especially in backwaters near to mills arid weirs. As they are 
notoriously destructive in trout fisheries it would almost be 
worth while for the various owners to net the river by regular 
and concerted action for the elimination of such unwelcome 
intruders. It is certain that there are far too many of them in 
the river, to the detriment of game fish. But, taking everything 
into consideration, there is little to complain of upon the Monnow, 
my favourite western stream. Give me a well-balanced ‘ Hot- 
spur’ rod, two-jointed, and about 10ft. 6in. in length—far 
preferable, in my opinion, to any split cane rod, especially when 
throwing against the wind—and little more is required beyond 
what the fly-book can supply. The art of dry fly fishing is 
practically non-existent on these mountain streams, where 
absolutely clear water is unknown. Not that the trout and 
grayling are uneducated ; far from it, as the unskilled angler soon 
discovers for himself. It is simply that the condition of the 
water does not require the methods which are necessary on the 
chalk streams. 

The amount of pleasure derived from these angling parties 
can hardly be expressed. Men will undergo all sorts of incon- 
veniences in order to keep the appointment by the riverside. I 
remember a reverend friend who after missing his train connex- 
ion at a certain junction found no conveyance at the station to 
drive him to the remote destination. In the end those already 
assembled had the extreme felicity of seeing the missing one 
arrive in triumph in a market: cart, perched aloft on a pile of hen- 
coops, an ancient cock pecking vigorously at intervals from 
underneath, without the slightest veneration for the cloth. 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE news of Lord Suffolk’s death came equally as a surprise 
and a shock. Comparatively a few days before the most 
. distressing announcement was published he had called at this 
office, and, not finding me in, left his card with a quaintly worded 
comment on my absence. I thought of a reply to make when 
next we met racing, never for an instant dreaming that he would 
watch a finish no more. To meet Lord Suffolk was one of the 
special delights of Newmarket; he was never without some 
humorous and shrewd remark to make on what was happening 
or had happened. He was full of quiet chaff and fun—his friends 
knew so well the keen twinkle in his eye which was the prelude 
to a joke or a sarcasm ; but behind his satire was always a kindly 
regard, and he was very tolerant of the weaknesses of humanity. 
His loss will make an irreparable blank in the lives of those who 
loved him, and these include all who knew him well. Two or 
three years ago Lord Suffolk was sorely afflicted with eczema, 
and, tended by the most devoted of wives, suffered much in a 
private hospital in London; but though for a little time he 
almost gave up—one day he was cut in eighteen places and would 
. not take chloroform--pain could not quell his spirit—he was still 
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the brightest and most delightful of companions, and an hour’s 
chat was not a visit one sometimes pays as a duty to a sick friend, 
but a genuine pleasure. Nor was he forgotten: the first question 
asked on a racecourse or elsewhere when his friends met was 
‘Have you seen Dover lately—how is he?’ 


I had no idea how admirably he wrote until, reading proofs of 
the Badminton ‘ Racing,’ I came to his chapter on Newmarket ; 
and I urged him to send me some articles for the ‘ Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,’ which I then edited. He said he 
should much like to do so, and shortly afterwards I received an 
article entitled ‘The Horse Considered as a D——d Fool.’ It 
was so full of humour and originality of expression and idea that 
I told him it was too good for a sporting paper and ought to have 
a place in a literary journal; so, altering the title to ‘ Horse 
Idiocy,’ I gave it to the then editor of the ‘Saturday Review,’ 
with which Lord Suffolk at once began a busy connexion, 
contributing general articles on sport and agriculture and notices 
of books. No better work was done on the paper, for which in 
those days many authors of capacity and high reputation still 
continued to write. He was the first man to whom I applied 
when this magazine was started, and though he had meantime 
undertaken other work, and was rarely inclined to write articles, 
a few I did succeed in extracting from him, and I was very glad to 
see in an obituary notice which appeared in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ 
a warm comment on ‘ Hawleyana,’ a paper he sent me soon after 
the publication of John Porter’s ‘ Kingsclere.’ 


Lord Suffolk’s letters were always a treat, for they were full 
of sound sense neatly and quaintly expressed. I have kept 
many that he wrote to me, and have been looking over them with 
a sort of melancholy entertainment. So many of his friends 
will, I know, see these Notes that I am tempted to quote from 
the correspondence, usually so characteristic of the writer. In 
November 1883, when I was engaged on the ‘ Steeplechasing ’ for 
the Badminton Library, I had apparently sought some information 
from him, and this was his reply :— 

‘I’m afraid I can’t help youmuch. I asked Captain Coventry 


NOTES 585 
what was the best horse he ever rode, and he said Alcibiade, 
because he went faster, stayed better, and jumped more faultlessly 
than anythirtg he ever was on the back of. If you could get hold 
of Captain ——, who was himself a brilliant rider (on the rare 
occasions when he went for the money), he could tell you more 
about poor George Ede than anyone. I always see at 
Newmarket, but have no idea where his residence is. ——, or 
some ruffian of that sort, would be sure to know. Colonel Knox 
is easily found in London and will tell you anything. . You will 
get nothing out of Captain Smith: he hates being talked to. 
With Mr. Richardson I am barely acquainted. It was Captain 
‘Towneley who rode the celebrated finish at Warwick against Count 
Batthyany. The Count was leaning forward winning in a canter, 
Towneley (who had his money on) saw it was hopeless, so he made 
a desperate rush, just got within arm’s length of the Count and hit 
him over the breeches as hard as he could lay on the whip. The 
Count sank back in agony, chucked his horse in the mouth, and 
‘Towneley shot up and did him a head—then the crowd wanted to 
lynch poor Batthyany for pulling! I do not think that G.N.H.C. 
have the faintest intention of lowering their weights, notwith 

standing the whining of clerks of courses. It has just occurred 
to me that Mr. Bevill was one of Ede’s most intimate friends 
and could also probably give you ———’s address. —— will tell 
you anything if you stand drink.’ 


— 


There was much talk of a ‘jockey ring’ some years ago, and 
I had written to Lord Suffolk on the subject. This is his 
answer :—‘ If any thunderbolts are being forged for the chastise- 
ment of wicked jockeys I am not in the know. Perhaps in the 
‘great Ailesbury year one is almost bound to say that scandals 
have been rifer than usual, but they have not really, though 
gossip and d——d nonsense have, and are talked to such a 
sickening extent that no wonder the immorality and dishonesty 
of the Turf is in everybody’s mouth. I am told gravely that there 
are now two jockey rings, one headed by A.B.C., the other by 
‘X.Y.Z.’—the names I of course omit—‘and that they arrange 
the result of every race. What do you think? ‘Two young 
men, neither of whom is a genius, who are fairly indifferent 
jockeys, but are certainly not possessed of that overwhelming 
superiority which commands the awed respect of their fellow- 
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heterogeneous assortment of boys and men, many of whom ride 
fully as well, and some a great deal better, when and what 
horses are to be pulled in order that A.B.C. and-X.Y.Z. may 
make fortunes, and their tools an odd hundred now and then 
at the risk of ruin for life. And when this trifling task is 
accomplished these precious gemini are to cope infallibly with 
the waywardness of the stupidest animal in creation. Satan and 
his prime minister would break down in trying to work out such 
_@scheme. My own theory of the real reason of all this clatter 
is, first, the ordinary backer, who, if I may judge from the number 
of advertisements, largely employs the tipster. The foolish 
backer always says he has been robbed, and I presume the knavish 
tipster covers his bad shots by writing word that “the party of 
his selected changed their minds at the last moment.” Then 
there are the men who keep handicap books. They can never 
make a mistake, so the horse must be declared roped in order 
that their figures may come right. Don’t suppose that I mean to 
say there is no pulling or that A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. never do it. 
They would hardly be human if they did not, for if they were 
honest no one would believe it, and A.B.C. is the most foul rider 
we have, and is sure to get into serious trouble ; but they are not 
leaders of men, and do not sway the other jockeys in the way, or 
possess a tenth of the power, for which the public give them 
credit, and no doubt are both often suspected of doing wrong when 
really they have done nothing. To give an instance of the sort 
of thing that is said. I happened to hear the other day that. 
“people in London were all talking of the way in which Owen 
Williams had been robbed with Success.’ This would probably 
mean that my informant had heard one person say something 
about a difference of form, but, a hare once started, there are 
always plenty of dogs to join ina hunt.’ I may add that the 
jockey of whose foul riding he spoke soon afterwards had his 
name withdrawn, and it was not restored for a long time. 


Lord Suffolk, an excellent judge of racing, was, like so many 
others, often wise after the event. This is his comment on the 
Manchester November Handicap of 1894, in which Ragimunde 
was a better favourite than Ravensbury :—‘ I have been pondering 
all the morning on the incredible folly of not backing Ravensbury 
—I had no bet—and the even more disastrous insanity of not 
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laying against Ragimunde. Fancy backing such a thing as that 
at 5 lb. against a horse that was second to Isinglass in the Derby ! 
What fools we are!’ Here, too, is a criticism of an article written 
by Lord Cadogan for one of the half-crown Reviews—I forget 
which—when he and Lord Suffolk were both Stewards of the 
Jockey Club :— 

‘I have read Cadogan’s paper with great interest. It is 
excellent as far as it goes, but he told me the subject was so 
large that he found it impossible to deal with more than two 
phases, so to speak, viz. ready-money betting and selling races. 
I’m not sure that I wholly agree with him on either subject. 
It is all very well to say that the people who can’t get credit are 
the people to whom betting does most harm; it may or may not 


be so, but they mean to bet, and J think the racecourse and 


ready-money the best place and method for them to use. 

‘Selling races as at present carried on are the vital principle of 
most meetings, for they constitute an unfailing source of revenue. 
I don’t see how they could be abolished, and the particular class 
of selling race against which Cadogan takes up his parable is 
so rare that, though there is not much to be said in favour of 
it, it can’t do much harm. I mean races like the Trial at Ascot, 
where men to a certain extent do handicap their own horses ; for 
in the ordinary selling event, as everybody always claims the 
lowest selling allowance, they all practically run at even weights. 
I dare say a certain number of arrangements are made, but not 
so often as the pessimists declare. The suggestion of having a 
few races in which the owner of the winner should not be 
allowed to buy his horse in rather took my fancy; but, thinking 
it over, I hardly see how it would be possible to avoid fraud and 
collusion—middle-men would be employed, and one could hardly 
make a rule forbidding a man ever to repurchase privately a 
horse which had once belonged to him. Gambling transactions 
there always have been, and always will be, but we all go racing 
to gamble, and does this particular form do particular harm? If 
it pleases Mr. Blank to run Ramsbury in a certain class to be 
sold for 50/., to lay 3 to 1 on him, and give 400/. to have him back, 
I really don’t see that anybody is much injured. The same 
remark applies to Mr. Manton and Exile II., winner to be sold 
for 5001. The French system may be worth a trial, but, so 
far as I can judge, men do not now, as they did formerly in the 
days of Lord Hastings, put horses worth 2,000/. in to be sold for 
1007. You said you had more time than usual at your disposal, 
which must be my excuse for writing this long letter. Very likely 
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Cadogan is right and I am wrong, but I never will lose sight: 
of the fact that racing, call it what you will, is. gambling with. 
horses, and that people who expect to see betting sensibly 
diminished must look forward to taking down Methuselah’s. 
number in the matter of longevity.’ 


He was accustomed to express himself plainly. Here is a note, 
from. Charlton Park, headed ‘Sexagesima Sunday ’:—‘I return 
L.’s proof. His metaphors do not concern me at all, but you will 
observe a note I have made on page 244. Carelessly as I have 
read these pages, I must say I think they do well enough, and 
are rather the sort of stuff the public like reading. I don’t know 
if LL. anywhere expresses his opinion of Lord G. Bentinck, 
which is that the latter was an infernal thief. He thinks the 
same of the late Lord , wherein [ wholly disagree with him ; 
also of Charles Greville, where I dare say he is right. Lord 
George was a real out-and-outer. I wonder if we shall ever 
hunt again? I rode by Newnton Lodge about 12.30 on Friday, 
and found three fools waiting for hounds. Told them they were 
likely to have to wait, and rode on; but one of the three became 
my disciple and followed me to warm rooms and hot lunch at 
Estcourt. As one speaking without book, I should say that 8 
form varies from three to four stone.’ 


One letter describes a visit to a course of which he much 
approved :—‘ I went to Derby. Took my Lady. The very best 
arranged meeting I have ever seen in my life, and that bit of 
real country they go into for steeplechasing is refreshing to 
behold after those tiresome obstacles which are made by Maple 
and supplied to clerks of courses at wholesale prices.’ I wish 
[ could quote another letter about a trainer who, Lord Suffolk 
fancied, was ‘not in a position to appear at a meeting of the 
Jockey Club with a Bible in one hand and a blank betting 
book in the other,’ but I must be careful of names. It was a 
standing subject of humorous remonstrance that I pressed for 
the delivery of ‘copy.’ ‘Our party,’ he says in one letter, ‘ went 
off admirably. I never saw children look happier. Lady R. 
came with her daughter—my word! she will make a sensation 
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when she comes out. She is lovely! And we talked about you, 
and R. and I put her up to all your tricks—how you pretend to be 
in a hurry for things that you don’t. want for months to come 
&e. «ke. 


Lord Suffolk and I at one time almost decided to write a 
sporting novel in collaboration, but we never got beyond discus- 
sion of a plot. Reviewing he did not, it will be seen, take to very 
kindly. ‘Thanks once more for your kind letter,’ he writes in 
March 1886. ‘I'll try to do youa Christmas story or something; 
but if we really embark on a novel it will take up a good deal of time. 
I’ve one or two things on the stocks that may suit the “ Saturday.” 
Do you like reviewing? I have done very little at it, but it makes 
me feel as if I had written an anonymous letter. What slashes 
they used to have in the “Saturday” in the old days of the 
first proprietor! I forget his name: he was capital company. 
I believe I mentioned that Lord Zetland has summoned his 
familiars for a meeting on Wednesday, but if I can hunt Tuesday 
shall probably do so, and come up next day by early train. My 
hounds started this morning, so I had to go after them in a snow- 
storm to send them home, and, being some way on the journey, 
rode on to the Meet to see if there was another d——d fool about. 
Happy to report there was not.’ 


In the following we were evidently engaged on some work in 
connexion with racing, but this letter is dated January 1885, and 
I forget the exact subject :— 

‘I have read your article with much interest, and entirely 
agree with what you say. The alterations I have ventured to 
' make are, with one exception, quite insignificant ; but the para. 
graph I have marked you must alter or omit, or you will have 
every writer on the sporting press down on you like flies on sugar. 
I know next to nothing about French racing law, but it is incon- 
ceivable that a man should be allowed to claim a horse and to 
run him ; anyhow, I don’t think the Jockey Club would pass the 
rule. Also there must be a limit to the time of claiming—the 
hoisting of the numbers would probably be fixed as the moment 
terminating the possibility of a claim, and, as you well know, there 
is no betting on selling races before the numbers go up. I 
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cannot speak from recollection, but have been told that the 
experiment was actually tried by the desire of the late Sir J. 
Hawley, and that it failed, as I am pretty sure it would fail now; 
but if this is the case—which you could easily ascertain at 
Weatherby’s—you could just say, ‘The French system, which 
Lord Cadogan advocates, was given a trial at the instance of Sir 
Joseph Hawley, and found to be a failure in England.” When 
we were discussing this one day, Cadogan, who is one of the 
driest and most amusing of men, sent me into fits of laughter 
by a sketch of a mutual friend having a good morning at 
Newmarket extracting tenners and ponies from various owners 
by threat of claiming their horses out of the selling races! The 
Duke of Beaufort, who is endeavouring to kill himself by taking 
the gout out hunting, writes me that he has nearly finished my 
MS. and will soon be ready for more.’ 


One more extract and I must finish. He writes of the excel- 
lent material he has received from the late Lord Falmouth and 
General Pearson, ‘both invalids, and one can’t just write and thank 
—one has to give them something in return in the shape of a little 
racing news. The General’s letter for a man of eighty is 
wonderful. I have really a most interesting collection to leave 
to my heirs—who will probably detest racing.’ 
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